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Machine Shops Will Spend $3,000,000,000 During 1925 — Page 556 


Do Quantity Discounts Pay? 


Ten Executives Discuss Reasons for Sticking to the 
One- Price-No- Discount Policy 


What to Put in the Sales Manual 


Bright Spots in Business 
for April 


A Dartnell ow) Publication 
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“Three firms get the bulk of our orders. Three others 
get a healthy share. I have all their catalogs — six of 
them — and a few more. This one is the handiest of the 
lot. I give it first chance, always. 


“Why? Because it’s an orderly affair. It’s a loose-leaf 
catalog. Every time there’s a price change, or a new 
item, or an old one discontinued, the factory sends me 
a sheet all printed, with instructions where to insert and 
what old sheet to take out. It’s only a second to do it. 


“You see it’s always up-to-date. It’s indexed — which 
means I can open right to the spot. And it thumbs 
easily. And lies flat where it’s opened. All those things 
help when there’s a customer waiting for information 
about an article I don’t carry in stock or when I’m 
making up an order to send out by mail. 


“It’s handy to have around. It’s good looking and it 
stands the gaff. I know I give that firm more business 
than I used to. They’ve made it easy for me to order 
from them. And I have confidence in them. I know 
that whatever that catalog says is correct.” 


Is your catalog “handy to have around”? Or is some 
competitor getting business you might have because he 
has made it easier to order from him? For years we 
have been manufacturing an extensive line of loose- 
leaf catalog binders for general trade purposes and for 
salesmen. We'll sladly give you the benefit of our experience 
if you care to have us. Write for literature describing our 
line—no cost, no obligation. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose- Leaf System of Cataloging 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


349 Florida Street 


The Bishop’s Egg— 


was “very good indeed—in spots’”— so 
he politely told his embarrassed hostess. 


The bishop was heroically courteous, 
but that was a social occasion. In busti- 
ness, war or politics one can’t afford to 
accept the egg that is “good in spots.” 


The “business egg” must be good all 
over, or it 1s bad all over. Newspaper 
circulation, for example, is an expensive 
luxury if it is good only “in spots. 


The circulation of ‘The Chicago Daily 
News is good all over.” Ninety-four per 
cent of its 400,000 circulation is concen- 
trated in Chicago and its immediate 
suburbs. And it goes into the homes of 
the financially competent citizens who 
respond to advertising. 


That is why The Daily News leads all 
other Chicous daily newspapers 1n total 
volume of display advertising printed. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


* In the year 1924 The Daily News printed 15,099,527 lines of display advertising as against 
11,774,440 printed by its nearest competitor in the daily field—a morning paper. 


Published and c —— 1925, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chic Ill. Subscription price, $4.00 a year, in advance 
Ente red as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Po et Office ; at Caliadin, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879 
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Louisiana is essentially an 
agricultural state. The 
mild climate and rich soil 
permit wide diversifica- 
tion of crops and year- 
round production. 


Louisiana is rich, too, in 
mineral and timber re- 
sources, and in yields 
from stream and bayou, 
lake and gulf. 


Yet the manufactured 
output of Louisiana aver- 
ages well in excess of half 
a billion dollars annually. 


Besides benefiting from 
the steadily growing 
production of wealth 
throughout Louisiana, 
Mississippi and con- 
tiguous territory, New 
Orleans is a great port 
and an important jobbing 
and financial center. 


You can cover New 
Orleans and the New 
Orleans trading zone— 
first market of the pros- 
perous South—at one 
cost, through— 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


Sesh AST FOR THE SOUTH 


Representatives: CONE, HUN- 


TON & WoopMAN, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and At- 


lanta; R. J. BMwWELL Co., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

The first advertising appropriation of 
a small and growing concern often brings 
to light sales policies and practices which 
must be altered to meet the new condi- 
tions brought about by the campaign. The 
LaValliere Company of New Orleans is 
looking far enough into the future so that 
their present sales machine will be able 
to take on an advertising program with- 
out wasted effort and lost motion. Turn 
to page 551. 


The theory of standardization of page 
sizes among business publications is com- 
mendable from certain angles, says Chel- 
tenham Bold, but from others it looks like 
too cordial an invitation to advertisers and 
agency men to write copy made up of 
foggy generalizations, and to develop the 
“list” mania. Page 533. 


Is the Niagara Falls roar of present day 
advertising deafening the consumer’s ears? 
J. G. Berrien expresses the belief that some 
day “share” will succeed “grab” as a 
creed in advertising’s pressure on the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Page 520. 


DISTRIBUTION 


If retail dealers seem to be apathetic 
about various dealer-help and cooperative 
plans, it is quite possible that the blame 
rests with the manufacturer, whose dis- 
tribution machinery isn’t functioning effi- 
ciently. A retailer presents some experi- 
ences to support his views on the subject. 
Page 541. 


EXPORT 


Mexico, probably the most interesting 
among our foreign markets at the present 
time, is a market that must be understood 
before it can be worked successfully, says 
Ellis Chaney, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Equipment Com- 
pany, in an interview with Ruel McDan- 
iel. How this company is developing 
Mexico as an automotive accessory market 
is told under the caption, “What to Avoid 
When You Start Out After Mexican Busi- 
ness.” Page 517. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The policy with respect to damaging 
publicity resulting from the issuance of 
formal complaints by the Federal Trade 
Commission before the respondent has had 
an opportunity to testify in his own behalf, 
will be considerably modified, according 
to a recent announcement. An informal 
hearing will precede the issuance of com- 
plaints, and the commission will no longer 
allow its docket to be dammed up with 
trivial cases involving mere competitors’ 
quarrels. Page 534. 


MANAGEMENT 


What straight line sales control will 
accomplish toward heightening the efh- 
ciency of an organization and coordinating 
to the best advantage the efforts of the 
various departments, is explained by 
Henry H. Morse, sales manager, the Flor- 
ence Stove Company, in an article, “Put- 
ting All Your Shoulders Behind the Same 
Wheel.” Page 561. 


MARKETS 
Tactics used by salesmen who have been 
successful in selling to the machine shop 
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market, are explained in the seventh ar- 
ticle in the series on industrial selling. 
Page 556. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Sometimes salesmen get the idea that it 
is useless to go after business aggressively 
except in certain “seasons,” which are tra- 
ditionally big-volume periods. How the 
H. Roy Berry Company, Chicago real 
estate dealers, opened the spring drives a 
month early through the use of a sham- 
rock sales contest, is told in an article, 
“When Sales Lag While the Sales Force 
Waits for the Season to Open.” Page 547. 


SALES POLICY 


Quantity discounts have always been a 
favorite bone of contention among sales 
executives. In the leading article in this 
issue, ten executives who are against 
the practice express their beliefs and con- 
tribute some evidence on the “Con” side 
of the question. The “Pros” will have a 
chance in an early issue. Page 513. 


SALES SURVEYS 


The National Association of Retail 
Clothiers has adopted three Illinois cities, 
Dixon, Rochelle and Sycamore, which they 
will use for an extensive study of condi- 
tions which affect community development. 
A complete analysis of civic conditions will 
be made, after which the Retailers Na- 
tional Council will step in to give what- 
ever constructive help seems necessary to 
make these cities into model communities. 
Page 548. 


SALES TACTICS 


Bucking the old superstition that coal 
couldn’t be merchandised in the same man- 
ner as shoes or canned goods or hard- 
ware, the O’Gara Coal Company worked 
out a promotion plan which has developed 
a big volume of new business for them 
and resulted in the creation of a wide- 
spread good will for their company. How 


they are teaching their dealers to sell heat 


instead of just coal is told by F. A. Bra- 
zelton, sales manager of the company, in 
an article on Page 535. 


Some difference of opinion exists among 
sales managers as to whether a sales and 
demonstration room really pays. How 
Kardex, Cadillac, Addressograph and 
others are equipping and using their sales 
rooms as a definite and profitable part of 
their sales plans is told by a member of 
the Dartnell Staff in an article, “Making 
a Sales Room Pay.” Page 525. 


One of the oldest refrains in the selling 
business is the one about “It won't sell 
in my territory.’ Van Camp’s believed 
that spotty distribution was one of the 
irremediable troubles connected with the 
marketing of a big line, but a study of the 
condition from the retailer’s angle showed 
them how to overcome it. Page 519. 


A portfolio that is enabling the salesmen 
of the Henry L. Doherty security and in- 
vestment house to gain almost the same 
effect in selling bonds as a demonstration 
gains in other lines, is the subject of an 
article by Roy W. Johnson. Page 515. 
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What Others Have to Say About the 
Surveys and Service of the Review- 
Chronicle National Advertising Bureau 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, before the National Distribution Congress, cited among a number of causes contributing to 


[sie eost of distribution: 


Nore: The following are excerpts from a few 
of the more than 1,000 letters received within 
the last two years on the efficiency of our serv- 
iee. 


JASON ROGERS IN THE ADVER- 
TISERS WEEKLY: “All too often a 
newspaper survey which is supposed to 
give an impartial, scientific analysis of 
marketing conditions in its territory in 
reality merely assembles a hodgepodge 
composed of a few facts and opinions so 
presented as to serve the ends of the 
newspaper making the analysis. A sur- 
vey recently completed by The Spokes- 
man Review and Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle demonstrates how well a newspaper 
survey can be handled. Much credit is 
due to The Review-Chronicle National 
Advertising Bureau for an_ excellent 
piece of work for the aid of the adver- 
tiser and for producing a model for 
other service departments to pattern 
after in checking up their fields.” 


BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGAN- 
IZATION, INC. WELLESLEY 
HILLS, MASS.: “We are very much 
impressed with the material which you 
kindly sent us on Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon. This is one of the most 
comprehensible, well-arranged, and use- 
ful surveys which have come to our 
notice.”—C. N. Stone. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY, NEW YORK CITY: 
“An investigation and survey such as 
this is a BENEFIT TO THE WHOLE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION. Thank- 
ing you for the complete way in which 
you have prepared this survey, I am—” 
—Edith V. Righter. 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 
“If this kind of work were done more 
largely by our newspapers locally 
throughout the country, we would be 
able to get somewhere in determining 
the true status of the electrical house- 
hold appliance business.’—Henry W. 
Young, Managing Editor. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, 
FORT MADISON, IOWA: ‘‘That is 
the kind of stuff that puts over news- 
paper advertising and makes us thor- 
oughly sold on it.”—Ross H. Wilson. 


STANDARD RATE AND DATA SER- 
VICE, CHICAGO: “Your survey on 
COFFEE hit me just in the right spot. 
The form of presentation that you have 
adopted is one that I have been urging 
my associates here to follow in connec- 
tion with the utility of the STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE.”—Walter 
Botthoff, President. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
NEW YORK CITY: “One thing I can 
say about your merchandising service, 
and that is that when they do a thing 
they certainly do it thoroughly. The 
tobacco survey is a peach. It is com- 
prehensive and intelligent and very in- 
formative.”—J. E. Bloom. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
“The Review-Chronicle National Adver- 
tising Bureau is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the excellence and completeness 
of your Géneral Survey on Electrical 
Household Appliances, which was _ at- 
tached to your letter of March 20th and 
addressed to our company at this office. 
This survey is so much better than any- 
thing our local papers have offered that 
I would really like to have a copy of 
it to show to not only some of the local 
newspaper representatives but to offer 
it some of our co-operative electrical 
organizations as a model for the better- 
ment of their own work.”—M. W. Scan- 
lon, District Advertising Manager. 


FAIRALL & BATTENFIELD, INC., 


DES MOINES, IOWA: “Your report 
is splendid. I have often heard of your 
Bureau and its work, but until our pres- 
ent contact I never realized how fully 
you deserve the fine reputation which 
you have among agencies and advertis- 
ers. More power to you.”—L., R. Fairall. 


MORSE INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: “Naturally we 
receive considerable evidence of pub- 
lishers’ co-operation, but we want to 
compliment you on the exceptional way 
in which you go right after the dealer 
in order to make advertising in your 
columns successful.”—J. W. Atherton. 


MORSE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


N. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN: “The serv- 
ice which you have rendered to us in 
the securing of window display promises 
from 43 live wire druggists is very grat- 
ifying and, because of the very thorough 
manner in which you have handled this 
cooperation (it is equal to or superior 
to any service which we have received 
from papers of five and six times your 
circulation), I took very genuine pleas- 
ure in calling to the attention of Mr. 
Pepper of The Herpicide Company the 
superior type of instantaneous and effec- 
tive cooperation offered by the Spokane 
papers.’—H. G. Selby, Mgr. 


W. AYER & SON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.: “Your letter and enclos- 
ures were at once sent to the Kellogg 
Company and have been returned to us 
for acknowledgment. Of course, we 
wanted them to know just how you are 
steadfastly continuing the merchandising 
service of most efficient character which 
it has been our pleasure time after time 
to commend you for.”—N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEW- 


TON, IOWA: “We are anxious to ex- 
press our appreciation of the excellent 
merchandising assistance you have given 
us. We have been getting some excel- 
lent results from the national newspaper 
advertising we have been doing and we 
are particularly grateful to the share 
that you have done in making the cam- 
paign a success.”—R. R. Bradt. 


WM. A. 


“Waste due to enormous expenditure of effort and money in advertising and sales promotion 
effort, without adequate basic information on which to base sales promotion.” 


He added later in emphasis: “High Soe 
selling and marketing expenditure in unprofitable areas is a national waste.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 


CITY: “I want to compliment you on 
the very attractive and novel way of 
presenting your surveys of the Spokane 
market. I have seen a great many sur- 
veys on the sale of coffee and none of 
them contained any more vital data than 
you have so carefully compiled in the 
document submitted in your letter. You 
have very carefully avoided the many 
mistakes and faults I have found in 
some other surveys. You hit the mark. 
You boil down the data so that it can 
be used. The general tone and atmos- 
phere of the survey indicates an effort 
to be fair and unbiased. In fact, your 
survey “rings true” and confines itself 
to facts pertaining to the products and 
the market instead of going off on an 
energetic campaign in the interest of 
your newspaper. You and your staff 
are to be complimented on the excellence 
of your survey work, and I shall be 
pleased to receive other surveys similar 
to the one on coffee so that I can keep 
them on hand to show visitors from time 
to time when the subject of market sur- 
veys is discussed.”—J. B. Keeney, Adv. 
Mgr: 


LLOYD MANUFACTURING COM- 


PANY, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN: 
“T want to compliment you on the busi- 
nesslike way in which you go at things. 
There are no papers in the country 
which really give us as good reports as 
you.”—George W. Rowell, Jr., Ady. 
Mgr. 

INGOLDSBY COMPANY, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: “Our re- 
ports from the sales force in Spokane 
are a splendid testimonial to the effi- 
ciency of the service you have rendered.” 
—Wnm. M. Geddes, Vice Pres. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: “You people 
certainly do things up in a thorough 
manner.” 
Market Surveys by Review-Cnronicle 
National Advertising Bureau 
Now Ready for You 


The following surveys, recently compiled or 


revised and based upon questionnaires to con- 
sumers, personal investigations among _ repre- 
sentative number of retail dealers, jobbers, 
brokers and other authoritative sources, now 
available. Send for copy of survey in which 
you are interested: 


Pages 
Soaps and Washing Powders 40 
Electrical Household Appliances. 28 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco 23 
Radio Appliances 13 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations 47 
Dental Preparations 16 
Breakfast Foods 12 


Any Special Market Information on many 


other products. 


Write or see our representatives for surveys 
and “1925 EDITION MARKET FACTS 
ABOUT THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
AND THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST.” 


Review-Chronicle 


National Advertising Bureau 


Spokane, Washington 
Representatives: 

M. C. MORGENSEN & COMPANY, Inc. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
WM. J. MORTON COMPANY 
New York, Chicago 
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F’ROM 
PINE TO CONSUMER 


THE STORY. OF 
ANACONDA 


An Institution and an Industry 
Visualized 


Down through all the ages, man’s progress can 
be measured by his advancement in the art of 
working copper and brass. We little realize how 
intimately copper and its alloys enter into our 
daily lives, 

The American Brass Company, merged with the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, draws its 
raw materials from all parts of the earth, and 
returns its finished products to every land. 


The motion picture, “From Mine to Consumer,” 
is an instructive presentation of the scope of this 
gigantic enterprise, in the history, manufacture 
and use of copper and its alloys. Engineering 
societies, foremen’s and shop meetings, schools 
and colleges, and the many trades that use cop- 
per and brass receive, by means of this picture, 
first-hand instruction in the copper industry, and 
see the scientific care and precision behind the 
prestige of Anaconda products. 


Pathescope the first to develop 
this field adequately 


’ 


“From Mine to Consumer’’ is a notable produc- 
tion to add to the rapidly growing list of suc- 
cessful films we have made for leaders in a wide 
range of industries. The possibilities of motion 
picture visualization never have been as ade- 
quately developed, in technical subjects espe- 
cially, as since the Pathescope Film Service 
undertook the work. 


Our service is distinctive, all-embracing, assum- 
ing entire responsibility for scenario, photo- 
graphing, printing, assisting in securing effec- 
tive distribution, and supplying portable projec- 
tors where required. 


We invite an opportunity to show, either 
at your office or the Pathéscope Salon, 
what we have done for others in your 
industry, and what we can do for you 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 
Suite 1824, Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Each month another 
Pathescope Business Film 
is described here 


Other clients we have served 


ENGINEERING AND MECHANICAL 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
American Brass Company 

A. M. Byers Company 

General Electric Company 

Linde Air Products Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Slate Association 
Okonite Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 
Reading Iron Company 

Robins Conveying Belt Company 
John A. Roebling Company 
Chas. A. Schieren Company 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Franklin Baker Company (Coconut) 

E. F. Drew & Company (Spredit) 
Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada 

Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 

C. F. Mueller Company (Macaroni) 
Seabeard Rice Milling Co. (Comet Rice) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


American Gas & Electric Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
International Mercantile Marine 
Ohio Power Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 

Radio Corporation of America 
United Light & Power Company 
Chattanooga Gas Company 


TEXTILES 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company 
The Standard Textile Products Company 
U. S. Finishing Company 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Brooklyn Commercial Body Company 
Colgate & Company 

Foamite-Childs Corporation 

Kirkman & Sons 

McGraw-Hill Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Charity, College and Community Activities 
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Investigate 


Before 


Investing 


Every dollar that is spent for advertising is either a 
good or a bad investment—the advertiser owes it to 
the best interests he represents to investigate every 
publication’s claims concerning circulation, before he 
invests. 


It is the advertiser’s right to demand facts, not theory 
—superficial information is not the kind on which to 
build a successful advertising campaign, and unless 
each copy of the publication used is delivered and read, 
the advertiser is paying for waste circulation and his 
advertising dollars are not producing proper results. 


A recognized standard is available to every advertiser 
in A. B. C. reports—its methods are uniform and its 
authority unquestioned. 


The -Audit Bureau of Circulations places in the hands 
of the advertiser authentic and essential facts on cir- 
culation that are indispensable to both the publisher 
and the advertiser. 


Write for a copy of 
“THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE”’ 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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How Coal Companies Ar 
ss s Hh 


COAL AGE Photographic Survey Shows Active 
Mechanization and Electrification Program 


MACHINERY to cut costs is the only 
road to profits left open in the coal in- 
dustry. 


NO ONE KNOWS this better than the 
operating companies. 


EVIDENCE that they know it—and 
are acting on the knowledge—is graphi- 
cally shown by the cameras of COAL 
AGE editors who recently traveled 
some thousands of miles through the 
coal industry to see how the mechaniza- 
tion and electrification program was 
shaping up. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS in the above 
insert show how coal companies are cut- 
ting costs—near the face—in their haul- 
age—in fans and pumps—in power 
plants—and a score of other original and 
unusual cost-cutting machinery applica- 
tions. 


ASK FOR this insert together with the 
10-page Frick Conveyor Reprint and a 
business forecast. 


THE EDITORS of the only national 
paper devoted to coal mining and coal 
marketing will be glad to send you this 
interesting material. Write for it. 


COAL AGE 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subseriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the newsstands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 


Closing Dates for Advertising: Published 
every other Saturday. In circulation preceding 
Thursday. Closing date for O. K. of proofs, 
twenty days before date of issue; final closing 
ten days before date of issue. 
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KENNETH M. Goobe has resigned from 
the vice presidency of Goode & Berrien, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to join 
the P. F. Collier & Son Company, New 
York, where he will assume charge of the 
direct mail department and foreign and 
domestic book trade sales. Mr. Goode was 
formerly associate editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post and at one time editor of 
Hearst’s International. 


G. W. Eckuarot, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Miller Lock Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been made manager of sales 
hardware department of Henry Disston & 
Sons, saw and tool manufacturers, also of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Eckhardt succeeds F. J. 
SEMPLE, 


C. N. PALMER, formerly advertising and 
sales promotion director of the Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America, is 
now associated with the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


J. E. Appicks, for ten years district man- 
ager for the Dupont Powder Company, 
and later assistant secretary of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the southeast 
territory for The Dartnell Corporation, 
publishers of The Dartnell Sales Service 
and SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


E. L. CLine, formerly sales manager at 
the Taggart Baking Company, Indianap- 
olis, is now vice president of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, and director 
of sales and advertising for the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, with headquarters at 
the Continental Baking Company’s New 
York City offices. 


NorMAN B. Hickox, for several years 
past assistant general sales manager, has 
been made vice president in charge of 
sales for Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, 
makers of X-ray reflectors. 


The Turner-Wagener Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has secured the 
accounts of Rumely-Robbins Company, 
Sycamore, IIl., manufacturers of threshers, 
and Russell Water Softener, Chicago, 
makers of water softening equipment. 


Frep W. GIESEL, for five years with the 
Chicago office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has resigned to join the staff 
of Office Equipment Catalogue, as assistant 
to STANLEY H. Twist, vice president. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


A recent merger of interest is that of 
the Rand Company and the Kardex Com- 
pany, both of Tonawanda, New York, and 
will be known hereafter as the Rand- 
Kardex Company, Inc. It is rumored that 
the Postum Cereal Company has pur- 
chased the Beechnut Food Products plant 
at Canajoharie and Rochester. 


Epwarp A. MACHEN has sold his entire 
interest in the Machen & Dowd Co., Inc., 
Toledo advertising agency, to CHARLEs F. 
Dowp, and the agency hereafter will be 
known as Charles F. Dowd, Inc. Mr. 
Machen has organized a new agency at 
Toledo under the name, Edward A. Ma- 
chen & Company. 


The Cargill Company, Houston, Texas, 
lithographers and makers of bank supplies, 
recently elected two new directors, P. T. 
PEARCE, sales manager, and J. B. Cap- 
WELL, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Pearce was 
also elected second vice president, al- 
though he continues to have charge of 
sales and advertising. 


Cart R. HANSEN, formerly advertising 
manager of the Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, and editor of the Electrical 
Trade, Chicago, has joined the staff of 
George J. Kirkgasser & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. This agency has 
just secured the account of the Davenport 
Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa. 


The first national sales managers’ con- 
ference ever held in England is to take 
place at Buxton, May 27 and 28, under 
the auspices of the Incorporated Sales 
Managers’ Association of the United 
Kingdom. 


Powell’s Incorporated, manufacturers of 
confections, chocolate and cocoa, New York 
City, has appointed R. P. Driccs as sales 
manager. Mr. Driggs was formerly city 
sales manager of the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, canned milk de- 
partment. 


Harry C. OECHSLER, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the Alcorub division 
of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, 
and until recently in a similar capacity 
with the Improved Manufactured Prod- 
ucts Corporation, has joined the staff of 
Charles E. Howell, advertising service, 
New York, in a sales promotion capacity. 
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HE Pacific Lumber Company is the largest 
individual manufacturer and distributor of 
California Redwood in the world. 


But until five years ago, even The Pacific Lumber 
Company was known almost exclusively West 
of the Rockies. The great bulk of the country 
remained a huge, untouched market. 


It has been the province of advertising to help 
put The Pacific Lumber Company in active touch 
with that immense new market. It has introduced 
to the home builders, architects, building con- 
tractors, industrial users of wood and wood 
specialty manufacturers of the East and Middle 
West this high-grade specialty wood, Redwood, 
with its peculiar adaptability to many industrial 
uses and special forms of construction. 


A story with meat in it, that! A story of live 
appeal to exponents of “Trath Well Told”. 


® 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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Do Quantity Discounts Pay? 


Ten sales executives tell why they oppose the quantity 
discount plan—in the next issue we will present 
the views of the men who favor quantity discounts 


By JOHN L. KELLOGG 
President, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

In our business we do not find 
it advantageous to give quantity 
discounts, as it would enable the 
larger merchants to cut prices and 
give them an advantage over the 
smaller merchants. This we do 
not want, due to the fact that the 
smaller merchants sell at least 65 
per cent of our products. It is 
the many small merchants that we 
are particularly interested in, and 
not a few big merchants, as all big 
merchants want special discounts 
and buying privileges which would 
cut down 
profit. 


the manufacturer’s 

Of course if a manufacturer is 
selling a product to a limited ter- 
ritory and with a limited sale, the 
quantity discount might be advan- 
tageous to him. In our business 
it would not. 


By G. H. MILLER 
Vice-President, E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, New York 

We have used both the quan- 
tity discount and the rebate sys- 
tem at various times. Our first 
plan was to obtain the promise of 
the dealer to buy a specified quan- 
tity during a twelve months’ per- 
iod, and on receipt of his promise 
or blanket order, we allowed him 
5 per cent discount on his pur- 
chases. The result on the one hand 
was to stock a dealer up too heav- 
ily at the end of the twelve months’ 
period, in case he had taken only 


a portion of the required amount; 
and on the other hand, a surpris- 
ing number of the largest retailers 
in the country would absolutely 
refuse to carry out their part of 
the agreement, the effect being 
that they had the quantity dis- 
count on considerably less than the 
quantity agreed upon. 

Our next plan was to agree to 
rebate the retailer 5 per cent pro- 
vided he had, at the end of the 
twelve months’ period, taken a spe- 
cified quantity. This worked bet- 
ter, but there was some dissatis- 
faction on the part of the retailer 
who was giving us all of his busi- 
ness and was unable to use the 
specified quantity. Such dealers 
felt that in view of their coopera- 
tion with us they should have the 
best prices we had. 

Our third plan was to have a 
sliding scale of discounts based on 
the quantity of goods shipped at 
one time. This was a true quan- 
tity discount, but it did not work 
very well because a retailer who 
was accustomed to buying the 
maximum quantity to get the max- 
imum discount felt that when he 
needed to fill in on his stock with 
a few numbers, he should have the 
maximum discount on his smaller 
orders also. And I feel that there 
was some basis for his claim. 

These quantity discounts printed 
on our price list were a source of 
some dissatisfaction to the small 
retailer who could not use the 
larger quantity. 
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By H. H. WEST 
Sales Manager, Loose-Wiles Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

We allow trade discount on bis- 
cuits and such terms have become 
recognized in the industry. I am 
of the opinion, however, that it 
would have been far better for the 
industry as a whole had all manu- 
facturers sold their goods on a net 
basis. The difficulty is that in 
many instances the salesmen sell 
discounts and do not sell list prices 
or quality. 

All of our candies are sold at net 
prices to the retail trade as well as 
to the jobber. We are certainly 
not in favor of putting in the trade 
discount arrangement insofar as 
marketing this class of goods is 
concerned. It is very easy to in- 
stitute a trade discount arrange- 
ment, but withdrawing it is an- 
other matter, and a proposition 
which oftentimes proves disas- 
trous. 


By R. N. PUETZ 
Puetz & Company, Chicago 


The primary function and great- 
est attribute of a quantity discount 
is as a trade stimulator. Its ob- 
jective is an inducement to secure 
an order just beyond that which a 
buyer would naturally place. The 
buyer of 100 dozen “stretches a 
point” and orders 150 dozen in 
order to secure that additional dis- 
count. 

Merchandising today, in its per- 
fect scope, is not a quantity prop- 
osition; it is a turnover prob- 
lem. A few years ago the best 
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manufacturers were concerned in 
how much of their product the 
salesmen could put into the hands 
of the jobber or retailer. Today the 
manufacturer is vitally concerned 
in how his goods move from dis- 
tributive channels to the consumer, 

If the quantity discount could 
be carried on to the ultimate con- 
sumer it would do some good. It 
never is though, because the job- 
ber feels he is entitled to it. If 
the jobber passes it on to the re- 
tailer the latter absorbs it. Spe- 
cifically the fundamental intention 
of the quantity discount is lost be- 
cause it is never passed on to the 
real stimulator of sales—the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Another bad feature of the 
quantity discount is its propensity 
for incurring dissatisfaction. For 
example, Mr. Brown is a buyer of 
your merchandise. He knows the 
percentage of quantity discounts. 
He places an order for 125 dozen 
and because the quantity is so 
close to the 150 dozen discount he 
feels he is entitled to the larger 
amount. In the natural word al- 
tercation which follows you are 
likely to lose the good will of a 
worth while customer. 

In the writer’s twelve years’ ex- 
perience in the food business he 
has discarded entirely the quan- 
tity discounts and the reasons for 
so doing are outlined above. 


By C. E. WOOD 

General Sales Agent, The Shredded 

Wheat Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

It has been my personal experi- 
ence over a period of years, and 
in dealing with a great many mer- 
chants of all sizes—that one dis- 
count to all is the best one in the 
long run. 

This places every customer upon 
the same level, and the small mer- 
chant will work just as hard when 
he knows that he is on the same 
basis as the “big fellow.” 


On a sliding discount basis the 
extra profit in most cases is given 
away as an inducement. This has 
a tendency to keep the manufac- 
turer in hot water continually, as 
naturally the merchant receiving 
the small discount will not take 
an interest in the product. 

It has been my experience that 
it is one of the best selling talks 
—along this line—to be able to 
look every customer in the eye and 
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say that no one can get a better 
deal than he. Of course, there may 
be exceptions to this plan, but they 
are few and far between. 


By S. W. AFGAR 
Sales Manager, Durham Duplex Razor Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

We sell strictly on quantity dis- 
counts—no rebates. 

The giving of rebates is a dan- 
gerous proposition and it very fre- 
quently will get the seller into any 
amount of difficulty. If all of the 
customers would cooperate with 
you, the rebate proposition could 
be worked out very nicely, but I 
have never known yet but what 
there are some who will turn a 
round corner and put over a cute 
one in order to get an additional 
rebate that they would not be 
justly entitled to, and then crow 
about it to their fellow dealers. 


Some concerns may, however, 
be in a position to select custom- 
ers in such a way that they would 
have a class of customers where 
they could use a rebate system to 
a very good advantage. I do not 
hesitate to say that there are times 
where a customer will give a seller 
so much better cooperation than 
another customer that he is really 
entitled to a little rebate for his 
good efforts and cooperation. 


By A. E. CALDWELL 
Secretary, Continental Rubber Works, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

It has always seemed to the 
writer that quantity rebates are 
undesirable, with the possible ex- 
ception of cases where a single 
account would be using a sufficient 
quantity of merchandise to have a 
very marked effect on the manu- 
facturer’s production or jobber’s 
turnover, in which case the quan- 
tity rebates might possibly be used 
to some advantage. In the case of 
smaller accounts, however, where 
any one account will not have any 
appreciable effect upon the manu- 
facturer or jobber, then it seems to 
us that quantity rebates have a 
tendency to penalize the smaller 
buyer who may be making greater 
efforts to promote the sale of the 
merchandise and be a more desir- 
able account from many stand- 
points than the larger buyer who 
is able to earn quantity rebates 
with very little effort through his 
volume of business. 
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The advantage most frequently 
sighted in connection with the 
quantity rebate plan is the incen- 
tive toward reaching a certain goal 
for the benefit of the added dis- 
count, And while it sometimes has 
this effect, there are perhaps an 
equal number of cases where it has 
exactly the opposite effect, in that 
the merchant will be inclined to 
resent the fact that he does not get 
the best price that there is to be 
had, regardless of his having failed 
to make the necessary volume to 
secure this price. As a matter of 
principle we prefer the fixed price 
plan. 


By C. J. BEAMSLEY 
Sales Manager, National Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

It has always been the policy of 
this organization to maintain but 
one price. Our price is the same 
if the customer buys one dozen or 
one thousand dozen. This fact is 
known by the trade and it helps 
our salesmen considerably in that 
there is never any argument as to 
terms or prices at the time they 
solicit our customers. 


We would dislike very much to 
adopt a system of discounts be- 
cause of the amount of additional 
clerical records that would be re- 
quired, as well as the possibilities 
of showing favoritism to some cus- 
tomers that you hoped might reach 
the maximum quantity, or the dif- 
ficulty of some customer’s order- 
ing the maximum amount in order 
to receive the discount and then 
cancelling the major portion of the 
goods later. 


By E. T. SICKEL 
Churchill Drug Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

A sliding scale of discount to a 
dealer appears to have some ad- 
vantages at first thought, but when 
you consider the fact that the basis 
usually is high and that few mer- 
chants get to the place where they 
earn additional compensation, it 
does not accomplish what the 
manufacturer or jobber intends 
that it should. 

For instance, in the case of a 
patent medicine with which we are 
familiar, the price of one hundred 
dozen would be list less 15 per 
cent. If we purchase more than 
one hundred dozen, we would re- 
ceive 2 per cent additional on the 

(Continued on page 576) 


This Sales Manual Makes a Short 
Cut to the Dotted Line 


Pocket Portfolio of Henry L. Doherty Company Presents Facts in Charts 
and Pictures and Holds Prospects’ Interest in Complicated Sales Story 


r : \VHERE are very few selling 
propositions nowadays that 
do not involve the presen- 

tation to the prospect of some- 

thing more than merely an article 
of merchandise. The retail dealer 
is often sold on the basis of the 
salability of the merchandise, 
rather than on the intrinsic quality 
of the goods themselves; the pros- 
pect for an office appliance is led 
to purchase it by visualizing what 
it will do for him, 
rather than through 
a discussion of its 


mechanical con- 
struction; and so 
following. 

The success of 


the salesman often 
depends upon his 
ability to make 
his prospect grasp 
the significance of 
these intangible 
and often invisible 
features, and more 
and more attention 
is being given by 
sales executives to 
the equipment of 
their salesmen with 
material that will 
help to visualize 
these abstract 
ideas. These mod- 
ern salesmen’s kits 
go far beyond the 
time-honored port- 
folio containing a 
series of pasted-up 
proofs of the cur- 
rent advertising campaign, and 
many of them serve as a guide to 
the salesman in making a com- 
plete presentation, as well as a 
series of exhibits to assist the 
prospect in grasping the proposi- 
tion as a whole. 

In connection with the sale of 
securities, for example, the invest- 
ment banking house of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, New York, 


chart and 


The Doherty Manual comfortably fits 
the salesman’s pocket and contains 
the complete sales story 


time and keeps the salesman from 
talking himself out of orders. 


By Roy W. Johnson 


has worked out a salesmen’s kit 
which is highly suggestive of the 
possibilities in this direction. This 
kit, in approximately fifty loose- 
leaf pages arranged in a flexible 
leather binder that can be folded 
over and carried in the hip pocket, 
serves as a guide to the salesman 
in making a complete, standard 
presentation, gives him all the 


facts and statistics he needs to 
answer any questions likely to be 


in map, 


picture form. It saves 


asked, and at the same time pre- 
sents to the prospect a visualiza- 
tion of the whole proposition in 
the concrete. 

This latter is the feature of 
greatest importance, since the tan- 
gible merchandise the salesman is 
selling consists of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock of the Cities Service 
Company, which is nothing more 
nor less than a holding company 
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for 122 subsidiary public service 
corporations scattered pretty much 
over the length and breadth of the 
United States: electrical plants, 
street railways, producers of nat- 
ural and artificial gas, producers, 
refiners and marketers of petro- 
leum, and so on. The financial 
structure is so complex, and the 
business itself so scattered, that it 
is next to impossible for the sales- 
man to paint a word picture that 
will give the pros- 
pect any very defi- 
nite idea about it, 
unless the prospect 
happens to be an 
experienced inves- 
tor in this type of 
securities. As a 
matter of fact, 
many, if not most 
of the company’s 
prospects, are not 
financial experts in 
any sense of the 
word, and have no 
knowledge of their 
own which will 
enable them _ to 
analyze a_ bal- 
ance sheet or 
visualize a 
market. 
Generally 
speaking. 
therefore, 
there are three 
steps in the 
selling process: 
first, to arouse the 
prospect’s interest in 
public service securities 
as a profitable form of investment; 
second, to get him to visualize the 
concrete importance of Cities Ser- 
vice Company in the public utility 
field, and third, to determine upon 
the particular type of security that 
will best meet his requirements. 
As a general rule the salesman's 
presentation is developed in that 
fashion, and the material in his 
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sales kit is arranged to cover those 
points in logical order. 

In a typical case, for example, 
the salesman opens by asking the 
prospect what he thinks is the 
largest industry in the country, 
aside from agriculture. The pros- 
pect is likely to think first of well 
advertised industries like motion 
pictures or radio or automobiles, 
but generally discards them on 
second thought, and fixes upon the 
steel industry, or perhaps rail- 
roads. The salesman pays him a 
compliment on his judgment, and 
out comes the sales kit. 

The first page is a graphic com- 
parison of the property values of 
the five leaders: railroads, twenty- 
one billions; public utilities, sev- 
enteen billions; oil, eleven billions; 
steel, seven billions; automobiles, 
four and one-half billions. The 
prospect is interested, and his de- 
fenses are down. The next ques- 
tion: “Which of these industries 
is increasing most rapidly in pub- 
lic demand?” The prospect guesses 
at automobiles, or says he doesn’t 
know, and the salesman turns to 
page two: a graphic comparison 
showing that whereas the popula- 
tion increased but 12 per cent 
between 1914 and 1923, the use of 
gas increased 300 per cent during 
the same period, and the demand 
for electricity increased 400 per 
cent. 

Building the Buyer’s Interest 


Little argument is necessary to 
impress the prospect with the im- 
portance of the demand for public 
utility service. He is ready to be 
told that the shrewdest investors 
today are putting their money into 
public utilities instead of into the 
railroads, which for so many years 
absorbed the bulk of the invest- 
ment capital, and the next exhibit 
drives the idea home. 

Page 3 is a graph, showing the 
relative amounts of capital secured 
by railroads and by public utilities 
each year from 1919 to 1924. 
Whereas the capital investments 
in railroads increased from $208,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $973,000,000 in 
1924, the investments in utilities 
increased from $462,000,000 tc 
$1,514,000,000 in the same period. 

At this point the prospect is 
likely to display some interest in 
the possibilities for investment, 
and the salesman quickly turns to 
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page 4, which is designed to show 
the earning power of utilities in 
comparison with railroads and in- 
dustrial corporations. Three charts 
are arranged on this page, showing 
the relation between operating 
expenses, fixed charges, and bal- 
ance for dividends and surplus for 
each of the three groups over the 
period from 1913 to 1923. With 
these charts before the prospect, 
the salesman can easily demon- 
strate the advantages of public 
utility securities as a type of in- 
vestment. . 


Appealing to the Prospect’s Eye 


The salesman is now ready to 
present his specific proposition, 
and the next exhibit is an outline 
map of the United States with 
Cities Service Company properties 
sketched in to show the extent and 
diversification of the company’s 
holdings. This is followed by a 
number of graphic charts showing 
the size of the company in com- 
parison with large industrial cor- 
porations, other public utility com- 
panies, other oil companies, and so 
following. These charts can be 
passéd over quickly, or may be 
discussed in detail, as the interest 
of the prospect may determine, 
and there is a complete list of the 
subsidiary corporations together 
with the communities that they 
serve. 

The next step is the visualiza- 
tion of what the company really 
represents in the concrete. An out- 
line map showing the company’s 
holdings in Colorado is followed 
by a series of photographs—a 
night view of the office building 
of the Public Service Corporation 
in Denver, typical floor displays of 
gas and electric appliances, a 
steam generating electric station, 
hydro-electric plants, etc. A sim- 
ilar section is devoted to the com- 
pany’s enterprises in Ohio. There 
is a large map of the oil fields in 
Oklahoma and Texas, with photo- 
graphs of storage tanks, pipe lines, 
tank cars, steamships, and so fol- 
lowing. 

The interest of the prospect, 
which was aroused for public util- 
ity investments in the abstract, is 
brought down to the concrete dis- 
cussion of specific organizations 
and markets. The prospect gets 
a mental picture of a proposition 
that seems desirable, and begins to 
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ask questions. Almost any ques- 
tion that is likely to be asked can 
be answered by the salesman and 
presented to the eye of the pros- 
pect in the form of a graph. From 
this point on, the sale naturally 
and simply resolves itself into a 
discussion of the type of security 
that best meets the prospect’s 
requirements. 

The kits were complete and sent 
to the salesmen about the first of 
the year. Early in March the com- 
pany’s educational director, Mr. 
D. R. Freeman, sent a letter to the 
district securities offices, asking 
for an expression of opinion from 
the salesmen as to the usefulness 
of the kit, and requesting sugges- 
tions for its improvement growing 
out of actual experience with it. 
The replies received show conclu- 
sively that the men are using the 
kit, and that for the most part they 
are using it intelligently as a guide 
in their presentations. 

One man writes, for example: 
“T am especially taken with the 
order of its arrangement, which is 
admirably built up from page to 
page to awaken, first, the pros- 
pect’s attention, then his interest— 
and finally his desire. A most 
valuable section of the book is that 
devoted to charts and _ graphs 
which show more in a glance than 
a salesman could explain in an 
hour.” 


Finds Favor with Salesmen 


One of the district managers 
writes: “From my personal ex- 
perience in selling with the use of 
the kit, I can frankly say that it is 
the best piece of work I have seen 
turned out by any organization. 
The use of the kit makes the sell- 
ing of securities like selling a 
tangible article—something that 
we can demonstrate. All of the 
salesmen here have mentioned how 
much easier it is to sell with the 
use of the kit.” 


Several of the men report that 
prospects are much more respon- 
sive to the pictures and charts 
than to the ordinary financial 
prospectus, and the suggestions 
made for improving the mechani- 
cal make-up of the kit and for new 
features to be included show that 
the men are not only using it, but 
are studying its possibilities as 
well. 


What to Avoid When You Start Out 
After Mexican Business 


How the Southern Equipment Company Cuts Costs by Avoid- 
ing Lost Motion in Shipping and Sales Expense in Mexico 


r VHE second vice-president 
and export manager of a 
large concern manufactur- 

ing motor meters was dictating 
his first letter of instructions to 
the company’s new salesman who 
had just landed in Mexico City, 
fresh from a college in New York 
state. 

“Just as soon as you get a suit- 
able place to live and get straight- 
ened out,’ he wrote, “I want you 
to run up to ”*—he named a 
fairly prosperous city of about 
30,000 people some three or four 
hundred miles to the northwest of 
Mexico City—“and send us a good 
initial order. I want you to go 
there first for the reason that I 
have an old college chum who is 
in business there—has a garage 
and some agency in connection, I 
think. He wrote me a couple of 
years ago that his was a coming 
city, so there must be a fairly 
good market there for us. 
Then, too, he can sort of show 
you the ropes, as it were. Iam 
writing him today that you are 
coming.” 


Bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm, the young “missionary’— 
for the export manager told him 
that there would be a lot of mis- 
sionary work to do—packed his 
traveling bag and sample cases as 
soon as he received his boss’s letter 
and went to the said city. 

The first ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the export manager’s 
former college friend brought the 
young salesman’s soaring hopes 
crashing to the rocks. In that 
reported prosperous city of 30,000 
people, there were sixteen auto- 
mobiles! Of these eleven were 
Fords, several of which were of 
rather ancient vintage. The ga- 
rage man, who incidentally ran a 
grocery store and operated a serv- 
ice car to. keep himself busy, 
agreed to take two meters as a 


By Ruel McDaniel 


matter of encouragement for the 
salesman, but bemoaned the fact 
that he was taking an undue risk. 


This incident presents the other 
side of the picture in Mexico. We 
are told that the big republic to 
the south of us is potentially a 
wonderfully rich market for Amer- 
ican-made products. And it is. 
But we should bear in mind that 
the word “potential” has a very 
broad meaning. 

Mexico is, potentially, one of the 
richest nations on the globe. But 
until these potentialities are devel- 
oped, American manufacturers 
who seek to sell to this market 
should -take the facts as they are, 


Series Will Feature 
Marketing in 
Mexico 


HILE this article deals 

largely with the sale of 

automobile equipment in 
Mexico, the fundamental facts 
apply to any other line of trade. 
This is the first of a series of 
articles outlining the experience 
of concerns in various lines in 
winning a foothold in Mexico. 
The next deals with radio pos- 
sibilities, and will appear in an 
early issue. 
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or suffer disillusionment not much 
less than that of the young sales- 
man, 

“Of course the resources of 
Mexico are being developed,” says 
Ellis Chaney, vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern 
Equipment Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas, “but no temporary 
wave of prosperity can put the 
Mexican market on anything like 
an even plane with the United 
States, so far as consumption of 
products is concerned.” 


Mr. Chaney speaks of Mexico, 
especially in the matter of selling 
automotive merchandise, with 
authority. His company has been 
in the Mexican market almost con- 
tinuously, for more than seven 
years; and it is said that the 
Southern Equipment Company 
sells more automobile accessories 
in that country than any other 
two American jobbers com- 
bined. The company has an 
office and regular force in Mex- 
ico City and has gradually de- 
veloped a market under condi- 
tions as they really are. 

It is estimated that there are 
some 16,000,000 people in Mex- 
ico. Taking the United States as 
a basis, we could figure where the 
republic ought soon to have nearly 
2,000,000 automobiles. It is easy 
to let that figure get the better of 
our judgment. “A potential mar- 
ket for nearly two million cars 
and the accessories to go with 
them!” we are inclined to exclaim. 
“That market is worth going 
after!” 

But it is well to go further than 
potentialities. We are mildly star- 
tled when we discover that there 
are less than 50,000 automobiles of 
all makes in the whole of Mexico— 
one car for about every 325 per- 
sons. Any good county in the 
Middle West boasts of as many 
motor vehicles. 
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From the standpoint of the ac- 
cessory manufacturer, this means 
that he must cover an area nearly 
a fourth as large as the whole of 
the United States in order to 
reach only as many motorists as 
he may find in one prosperous 
county in his own country. 

From the viewpoint of the car 
manufacturer, the picture can be 
made a little brighter. With so 
few cars in use, surely there is a 
market for thousands more. There 
is, it is true, according to Mr. 
Chaney’s experience and observa- 
tions; but the possible market is 
nothing like as great as the popu- 
lation would indicate. 

“In the first place,” says Mr. 
Chaney, “before cars can be run, 
there must be roads on which to 
run them; and Mexico hasn’t good 
roads. The western half of the 
republic is so mountainous as to 
make it impossible to build good 
roads under the present plan of 
road building and public improve- 
ment. It is doubtful if that sec- 
tion of the country will ever be a 
good automobile and accessory 
market. 

Buying Power is Low 


“And to own cars, people must 
have money. The average Mex- 
ican can buy perhaps no more 
than a tenth as much as the aver- 
age citizen of this country. This 
means that the buying power of 
the whole Republic of Mexico is 
little more than that of a million 
and a half people of the United 
States—less than that of the city 
of Philadelphia alone. 


“Still farther back is the neces- 
sity of education. Before the earn- 
ing and the buying power of the 
average citizen of Mexico can ma- 
terially increase, the percentage of 
illiteracy must be lowered. This 
is being done gradually, but too 
slowly for it to have any notice- 
able effect upon business.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why manufacturers should not 
take too seriously the “potential” 
market in Mexico, and its dormant 
wealth of raw products. A tem- 
porary wave of prosperity brought 
on by a change in policy, as when 
a new regime gets into power, can 
easily be mistaken for an indica- 
tion that Mexico is soon to burst 
forth with its billions of virgin 
wealth. No temporary wave can 
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produce that change deep down 
under the surface where it is nec- 
essary to change it before a Mex- 
ican market becomes what it ap- 
pears to be from this side of the 
Rio Grande. 


The fact that the market for 
automobiles and accessories in 
Mexico is greatly limited at the 
present time does not mean that it 
is not worth going after on the 
part of the American manufac- 
turer. 

Business is Scattered 


“There is money to be made on 
automotive merchandise in Mexico 
right now,” declares Mr. Chaney, 
“and there are manufacturers and 
jobbers in this country who have 
been making some money down 
there right along. The point is, 
when a company goes into the 
market it should go into it with 
the true facts in mind, and work 
the field accordingly. The busi- 
ness is scattered, and it costs more 
to get it than to get the same 
amount this side of the Rio 
Grande, but it is worth going 
after, in many cases.” 

In Mexico City, of course, is the 
biggest single outlet for accesso- 
ries and motor cars. There are 
between 12,000 and 15,000 auto- 
mobiles in use there today. Mon- 
terey runs a poor second and Tam- 
pico ranks third in number of cars 
in use. Vera Cruz is about the 
only city nearer the capital than 
to Texas that has any appreciable 
number of motor vehicles. 


Monterey is only 300 miles west 
of Laredo, Texas, and several hun- 
dred miles east of Mexico City. 
Tampico is almost on a direct line 
between Mexico City and Browns- 
ville, and easily reached by rail or 
water from the United States. 

Because of the mountainous na- 
ture of the region, there are prac- 
tically no automobiles in use along 
the western part of the republic, 
according to Mr. Chaney. There 
are such towns as Durango, St. 
Luis Potosi, Michoacan, Tepic, 
Colima, Oaxaca and Morella that 
have their few automobiles. But 
these places are hard to reach and 
must be done at great expense. 
Mr. Chaney finds that the chief 
market for motor cars and acces- 
sories in Mexico lies, roughly, east 
and north of the capital city. Here 
the majority of all cars in use at 
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present is to be found; and here 
the country is more favorable to 
road building and general develop- 
ment. 


This brings up the point of es- 
tablishment of branch houses and 
merchandise depots. “Mexico City 
being the capital and by far the 
chief trade center,’ explains Mr. 
Chaney, “it seems logical for the 
manufacturer entering the field to 
establish his branch in that city. 

“But that is wrong. Let us fig- 
ure for a moment. The automobile 
and accessory market is to the east 
and north of Mexico City. Much 
of it is in Monterey and vicinity. 
Then to ship stocks to the branch 
in the capital and then distribute 
them to the various dealers would 
mean paying freight and shipping 
charges through the field of con- 
sumption to get to the branch 
house, then shipping them back 
through the same channels to the 
consumers to the north and east. 


Monterey is Coming City 


“I predict that Monterey is go- 
ing to become eventually the chief 
distributing center of American 
products in Mexico, especially au- 
tomotive products, for actually it 
is much nearer the center of de- 
mand than is Mexico City, regard- 
less of the fact that it is only three 
hundred miles in the interior of 
the country. From Monterey mer- 
chandise can then be re-shipped to 
the fertile region comparatively 
nearby, to the north, to the south, 
and then on westward as far as 
the demand extends, and there will 
be no double freight charges to 
pay.” 

Mr. Chaney finds that some 
manufacturers are stifling their 
ewn chances in Mexico by their 
policy of selling a few of the larger 
dealers there direct. “Selling there 
is not like it is in any place in 
this country,” he says. “It re- 
quires a study of the country, spe- 
cial knowledge of packing and 
shipping, credit and _ collection 
knowledge that is difficult to get— 
a dozen things that do not particu- 
larly bother a manufacturer on 
this side of the line. Then, too, 
there is so much raw development 
to be done, along with the intro- 
duction of any line of merchandise 
down there. 

(Continued on page 580) 
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Van Camp’s Answer to the “It Won’t 
Sell in My Territory” Alibi 


Two Years of Intensive Work on the Full Line Explodes the Old 
Superstition That Distribution On a Big Line Must Be Spotted 


By H. P. Way 


Director of Sales, Van Camp’s, Indianapolis, Indiana 


UR company is one of the 
() oldest canners' of food 
products in the country. It 
was one of the first advertisers in 
a big way in national publications, 
and from the start of our advertis- 
ing, we have kept constantly at it. 
There is scarcely a grocery or 
food products store in the country 
that doesn’t handle some of our 
products. Yet our distribution, 
until two years ago, was very 
spotty. Some of our products were 
leaders in one section, while others 
were looked upon as slow sellers, 
or were not sold at all in the same 
section. 

In one part of the country Van 
Camp meant beans; in another 
section our name stood for milk, 
while in another section of the 
country everybody thought of chili 
sauce when Van Camp was men- 
tioned. We found that many con- 
sumers did not know we manu- 
factured but one or two products. 
Thousands of consumers never 
dreamed that we put up more than 
the one or two items which their 
local grocers were carrying on 
their shelves. 


Chronic Spotted Distribution 


Two years ago we made a care- 
ful analysis of distribution of the 
twenty-three items in the Van 
Camp line. It was very plain that 
we were losing a lot of money 
because of this spotted distribu- 
tion. And what was more, our 
distributors were carrying unnec- 
essary stocks, duplicating all man- 
ner of items, and causing the con- 
sumer to pay more for food prod- 
ucts simply because of the waste 
in shipping small orders all over 
the country, when it would be 
possible, if our entire line were 
sold more widely, to effect genuine 
savings on costs of distribution 
from the physical side alone. Small 


shipments in every direction were 
absorbing prohibitive transporta- 
tion charges which reduced profits 
for distributors and increased costs 
to the consumer. 

What could we do about this 
conditions We could urge our 
salesmen to sell the full line. Yes, 
of course we could do that. We 
had always done it. We could 
advertise our full line We had 
done that, too. It looked as if this 
condition of spotty distribution 
was one which had always existed, 
would always exist, and was with- 
out solution. 


“Insurance in Buying” 


The more we studied the prob- 
lem, the more we realized that we 
had always looked for some spe- 
cific remedy which could, so to 
speak, be injected into our busi- 
ness as a garage man injects a shot 
of lubricant into a grease cup. No 
such remedy was obtainable. But 
as we studied the problem we 
learned that it was a problem of 
education, of slow, careful educa- 
tion of our salesmen, our jobbers, 
their salesmen and the retailers 
and retail clerks. 

There was no quick, sensational 
method which could be employed. 
But nevertheless, we tackled the 
problem. One of the first steps 
was to start talking about “Insur- 
ance in Buying.” We printed this 
phrase on all cases of food prod- 
ucts that left our factory. Our four 
hundred salesmen were called into 
division offices for meetings to 
consider and discuss our campaign 
to educate our customers to what 
the phrase “Insurance in Buying” 
really meant. 

We pointed out to them how 
duplicate buying meant unneces- 
sary investment, slow turnovers, 
added floor space, additional ware- 
housing costs, greater freight 
charges, higher prices and lower 
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discounts. In other words, we 
stopped begging our salesmen to 
“sell the full line,” and tackled the 
problem from our customers’ side 
of the fence. We went about the 
business of showing them how it 
meant money in their pockets to 
carry as few duplicate lines as pos- 
sible. We showed them how futile 
it was to carry one or two Van 
Camp items, for example, beans 
and chili sauce, and then buy spa- 
ghetti from another manufacturer, 
canned hominy from another, pea- 
nut butter from still another, soups 
and chili con carne from others, 
and so on. We showed them how 
it was possible to buy twenty- 
three items from us, instead of 
from a dozen or more different 
producers of competitive lines. 

But it wasn’t enough merely to 
point out these facts. We had to 
start retailers to thinking about 
the lost profits which come from 
duplicate buymg. Instead of the 
usual portfolio full of reprints and 
proofs of advertising, we published 
a book, “More Profits for Retail 
Grocers,” in which we endeavored 
to present some real information 
which actually lived up to the title 
on the cover. 


From the Retailer’s Angle 


In this book we said compara- 
tively little about Van Camp’s 
food products. We talked about 
the grocers problems. Part of 
the book was written by men 
whose names are well known as 
authorities in the merchandising of 
food products. It was a sincere 
attempt to point out some of the 
causes of profit leaks in the aver- 
age grocery store. 

We schooled our salesmen to 
make this book the keystone of 
their sales talks. We wanted the 
salesmen to talk more profits and 
less about our various products. 

(Continued on page 567) 
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Screeching Superlatives and Dancing 
Trade -Marks 


Has the Mad Scramble for the Consumer’s Dollar Reached the 
Stage Where Bombast and Bluster Have Outlived Their Usefulness? 


UST for a moment let’s get 

into our consumer boots and 

walk around America as 
though indeed we knew nothing of 
the methods and motives of adver- 
tising. At once we become vaguely 
aware that we are somehow the 
central target for a veritable bar- 
rage of psychic fire. 


By J. G. Berrien 


can make. Hence whether it be 
labor in search of better wages and 
living conditions or capital back of 
motor-cars, radio equipment or 
chewing gum in search of greater 
profits—whichever sells more ag- 
gressively tends to take more than 
its share of the consumer’s dollar. 


average price of $814. The auto- 
motive industry is credited with 
absorbing in cars, tires, fuel, re- 
pairs, touring expenses, etc., an- 
other ten billion. Our newest and 
perhaps most articulate industry, 
radio, took 350 million of our fam- 
ily income in 1924, a long jump 

from 120 million in 1923, 


From all sides, it seems, oom 
our emotions are being La 
peppered, our intellects 
sprayed, our desires shot 
up by a stream of 
quick-fire appeals that 
in our lucid moments 
appear ominous if not 
disastrous to any sort 
of meaningful, reasoned 
existence. 

In our ears is the roar 
of brands, before our 
eyes a mad dance of 
trade-marks. Assured by 
this bill-board that Jim- 
son makes _ pluperfect 
pickles, we are lapelled 
by that newspaper to 
the effect that no pickles 
in the universe are the 
equal of Timson’s. Here 
is the ultimate in motor- 
car manufacture, says 
this magazine, only to 
come to another ultimate 
a few pages further on. 
It is all very confusing 
and getting more 
every day. 

Are our selling forces 
reaching a point in 
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| Based on __ precedent, 
radio seems in reach of 
the billion mark in an- 
other year or two. In- 
surance absorbs about 
ten billions of the an- 
nual income. There goes 
about 46 and a fraction 
billion already and only 
a paltry ten billion left 
for such a_ host of 
things. 

Passenger car manu- 
facturers, with their 
vast network of sales 
offices, show rooms, and 
salesmen intensively 
working every possible 
lead, appropriated in 
additional sales effort 
$8,338,353 in 1924 for 
national magazine ad- 
vertising alone. Prob- 
ably their newspaper 
expenditures were three 
times this amount. The 
entire industry — cars, 
trucks, fuel, tires, etc.— 
spent in magazines dur- 
ing 1924, a total of $15,- 
744,732. 


| This investment in 


whipping up human 

wants at which for reasons of 
profit or human happiness or both, 
a change of attitude is indicated? 
As Babson pointed out some time 
ago, competition for different parts 
of the consumer’s dollar has de- 
veloped into a fight between indus- 
tries because of a lack of balance 
between our capacity to produce 
and consume. One group cannot 
take all the product another group 
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We know the national income 
to be somewhere between fifty and 
sixty billion dollars. The calcula- 
tion for 1924 was $54,600,000,000. 
Of this it is estimated that twenty 
billion is spent in retail stores. 
Six billions of last year’s income, 
according to government statistics, 
went into construction work. Alto- 
gether, three and one-half million 
cars were sold last year at an 
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public attention, like the 
quick growing radio advertising 
barrage, gives a measure of every 
industry’s necessity, if it is not too 
proud to fight, to keep the public’s 
attitude toward its product in 
healthy tone. 

If the amount available for ex- 
ploiting the product of a given 
industry is limited, it seems obvi- 
ous that, to get the best results for 
all concerned, that industry must 


have a quite accurate appraisal of 
the public mind. It must accept 
that mind as it finds it and not be 
misled by what the particular 
industry itself would like to find 
there. 

Beginning with the public mind 
we see people, individually as well 
as collectively, worried; twice as 
rich perhaps as a decade ago but 
also twice as worried. Ninety per 
cent of last year’s income tax 
was paid by 594,211 families. Of 
the twenty-six million families, 
twenty-two million had incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year. 


1,500,000 people worry because they 
make only $1,000 to $2,000 a year. 
1,500,000 people worry because they 
make only $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 
1,000,000 people worry because they 
make only $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 
325,0000 people worry because they 
make only $5,000 to $10,000 a year. 
125,000 people worry because _ they 


make only $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 


The other 40,000 with incomes 
from $25,000 to $1,000,000 worry, 
among other things, about income 
and inheritance taxes. 


Most of us rustle 
find the money to pay for the 
day’s needs and the moment’s 
wants. We understand that we 
have a definite task paying for 
food, coal, light and water. There 
are no substitutes. We pay or go 
without. We can’t go without, so 


around and 


we will pay for each want grati- 
fied. Perhaps we are looking for a 
new kind of leadership. At least 
we do not take suggestions or 
orders as readily as we did. We 
can’t. We can’t afford to. 

A great change came over trade 
when the caveat emptor idea gave 


place to “The customer be 
pleased,” the “Satisfaction-or- 
money-back” idea. Present day 


sales effort, including advertising, 
may be in need of some similar 
fresh impulse. Such an impulse, 
it seems, must come along the line 
of wiser commercial appeals—a 
general recognition of a new duty 
to the public—not as ethics neces- 
sarily, but as good business policy. 

This new policy of business 
practice involves a weighing of 
income facts. It calls for what 
may look at first like an almost 
quixotic fair-mindedness on _ the 
part of each manufacturer or re- 
tailer in presenting his claim to a 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 
Actually, however, it depends less 
on ginger and emotionalism and 
more on cold calculation than most 
of today’s sales and advertising 
appeals manifest, and just as good 
business followed the adoption of 
the customer be pleased attitude in 
place of caveat emptor, so we may 
expect better, if not larger busi- 
ness from more fair-minded sales 
appeals. 


—we pay. 
It not 


is 


on these 
things that we are worried. Where 
there is a perceptible change of 
attitude is rather in the limits we 
are setting to the number of wants 
we will gratify and to the amount 


so much 


We all know we must 
have a house to live in. 
What we are beginning 
to ask of those that sell 
us or lease us houses is, 
“Should my house ab- 
sorb 5 or 15 per cent of 
my income for rent or 
maintenance?” We need 
very little help in being 
shown the right amounts 
to spend on butcher and 
grocery bills. People 
generally find their own 
level on clothing costs, 
fuel, light. The margins 
for mistakes seem of 
infinite dimension and 
cause us the most worry 
in the adjustment of ex- 
penditures for recreation, pleasure, 
savings, advancement, education 
and giving. 

Secretary Mellon presents these 
figures to show how three classes 
of men divide their annual 
income: 
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Percent Percent Percent 

Tight- Spend- Thrifty 

wad thrift Man 

Living Expense ....37 58 50 
Education .......... 1 1 10 
CHOMNES a ores esc cowie 1 1 10 
Reereation ....-...: 1 40 10 
SUING acdeceau cea: 60 0 20 
Does material of this sort be- 


long in advertising? Should we 
not know, as sellers, what income 
is required of the buyer if we are 
to effect a proper sale? Should 
we not use material like this Mel- 
lon table in giving the public a 
guide by which the individual may 
determine whether he may wisely 
buy or had better do without a 
particular product? Should pub- 
lishers, whose pioneer efforts were 
so important in bringing advertis 
ing to its present levels of trust- 
worthiness, censor advertising that 
fans flames of discontent because 
of the lack of some luxury, the 
possession of which to many read- 
ers would mean almost as wrong 
an expenditure of their income as 
to amount to a misappropriation 
of funds? 

Editorially publishers have al- 
ways been conscious of the pub- 
lic’s desire for guidance in the best 
ways to use its income for the ful- 
lest realization of life. A new sort 
of literature—a cross between the 
old religious paper and the onward 
and upward story—has grown up 
within the last ten or fifteen years. 
It is aimed deliberately to satisfy 
the public’s desire for guidance in 
budget control, how to prosper, 
what to do to succeed. 

It tells with narrow variations, 
month after month and year after 
year, how people succeed and fail 
in money making and money sav- 
ing. This type of writing has an 
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extraordinary following among 
women—its man interest is too ob- 
vious to need remark. It evidences 
the anxiety of people not to make 
a hash of their lives. It shows 
how seriously the majority of peo- 
ple take life. It shows their crav- 
ing for wise leadership. Periodi- 
cals following this formula almost 
invariably grow in circulation and 
influence because they see into the 
public’s mind, find out what wor- 
ries it and tell how to clear the 
worry. 

This response of the public to 
editorial leadership indicates a 
possible course for business to 
take in presenting its goods in re- 
lation to human needs and wants. 
A lot of surviving axioms of sales 
and advertising that are no longer 
so will first have to be discarded. 

A few of the more discerning 
businesses have found, for in- 
stance, that it is no longer profit- 
able to hammer a name and trade 
mark home at a profit. It is not 
profitable’ by head on assault to 
batter down the reserves of the 
public mind and make it pay atten- 
tion to a thing or service. Size— 
dominance—we have seen so much 
of these devices in advertising that 
like ladies’ legs—they are no 
longer news. 


“The Quality of Mercy” 


Sales records based on increase 
in volume as the measure of 
whether a business is succeeding 
or not may have to give way to a 
new standard such as sales evenly 
maintained, sales without back 
kicks, sales with fewer salesmen 
producing more per man and more 
per dollar of effort. 

At some point selling and the 
consumer must sign peace articles. 
Both sides need a Dawes Plan of 
intelligent economy. It seems to 
this writer that advertising must 
more often get into the consumer’s 
shoes to try to find out the real 
reasons for his inertia, bewilder- 
ment, resistance or misconception. 
Here and there fact-finders among 
the research departments are do- 
ing this. They are discovering that 
incomes do not reach a limit; that 
while there is a certain income 
elasticity either the banker or the 
sheriff will see to it that the pro- 
cess of stretching (which is credit) 
isn’t carried to infinity. 
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And I find that the advertising 
that is written with these facts at 
hand is often tempered with 
mercy. More and more of it is in 
the language of the prospect, less 
and less in the veneered, high 


falutin’, never-was-on-sea-or-land 
talk of the professional copy 
writer. 


It is, of course, an obvious mat- 
ter to seek out the point of least 
consumer resistance and attempt 
to carry it with sympathetic logic. 
It is far more difficult to listen to 
the consumer’s rebuttal. And yet 
this must be done if advertising is 
to hold its hard-won influence and 
advance its standards of truth to 
the point of fair-mindedness. 


The cultivation of the public in 
friendly understanding and sym- 


pathy is necessarily a matter for 
years of sustained effort and there 
is no time better than the present 
for starting that effort. Those 
manufacturers and those industries 
which tend to throw the consum- 
er’s budget out of balance, which 
attempt to bully him into uncon- 
sidered purchase, are piling up dis- 
agreeable reactions on the consum- 
er’s part for which they will pay 
in the future as the consumer is 
paying now. A selling program, 
based on the philosophy that it is 
one phase of advertising to make 
its product yield useful and agree- 
able experiences is in such nice 
tune with the public’s mind today, 
that increasing confidence, patron- 
age and good-will are bound to 
result. 


Remington Wins Suit Brought 


By N. 


The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court has handed down 
a decision in favor of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., in a suit 
brought by the National Cash 
Register Company in 1921, revers- 
ing the decision of Judge Joseph 
M. Proskauer, who had decided the 
case in favor of the National Com- 
pany. 

This litigation relates to cash 
register patents under which the 
Remington Cash Register Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, is manufac- 
turing cash registers. The suit 
was based on an old employment 
contract between the National 
Company and Frederick L. Fuller, 
a well known cash register inven- 
tor. The Court held that this con- 
tract had expired in 1910 and was 
of no effect in 1917 when Fuller 
entered the employ of the Rem- 
ington Company and designed the 
Remington cash register, which 
has been on the market since 1921. 

On this point the Court in its 
opinion says: 

“The defendant apparently acted 
in the utmost good faith in em- 
ploying Fuller and in entering the 
field of cash register manufacture. 
Indeed, the learned justice presid- 
ing at the trial, after the close of 
the plaintiff's case, openly ex- 
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pressed the opinion that no evi- 
dence had been presented attrib- 
uting any sinister motive to the 
defendant or which would impugn 
the good faith of the Remington 
Company. The plaintiff suffered 
no injury whatever by reason of 
the newly invented cash register. 
It did not infringe upon any pat- 
ents held by the plaintiff, and yet 
the decree appealed from awarded 
to the plaintiff, without the pay- 
ment to defendant of a dollar, the 
entire fruits of defendant’s expend- 
iture of nearly a million and a half 
dollars—a most inequitable result. 
.... 1am of the opinion that the 
decree of the learned Court below 
is a harsh, inequitable and unjust 
one, and that the same is unsup- 
ported by the evidence in the case 
or by legal or equitable principles 
applicable thereto. The judgment 
appealed from should be reversed, 
with costs, and plaintiff's com- 
plaint dismissed, with costs.” 


Approximately $80,000,000 was 
collected from motorists during 
1924 in the form of a gasoline tax 
and was used largely for road 
building and maintenance, accord- 
ing to a recent report issued by 
the bureau of public roads of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 


The very life of England 
depends on securing food 
products grown thousands 
of miles away. The re- 
markable financial recov- 
ery and the compactness 
of this market make it one 
of the most promising in 
Europe. 


Wran three hours from the city 
of London is a population more than 
one-fourth of the entire United States. 


In the entire length of Great Britain 
there is no railroad journey equal to 
the distance from New York to 
Chicago—yet a population almost half 
as large as our whole country is con- 
centrated in this compact market. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has gathered together information on 
the British market from official 
sources, and condensed facts of inter- 
est to Americans selling abroad into 
a special 48-page market analysis— 


FACTS that tell you 
where to sell in 
British Markets 


“The Population Handbook of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 


This handbook contains 


— 1921 official British census figures 
together with the population per square 
mile, and the percentage of urban and 
rural population for each county. 


—a list of cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
or over and the percentage of-increase 
in the population of each since 1911. 


— tables listing the number of whole- 
salers and retailers in eight different 
industries with the number of each to 
be found in any given county. 


— maps illustrating the geographical 
distribution of industries and the prin- 
cipal markets and their trading areas. 


We shall be glad to send a complimentary copy 
of *‘The Population Handbook of Great Britain 
and Ireland’’ upon request, to Americans inter- 
ested in British markets. Write to theStatistical 
Dept., J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
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February cAverages 
DAILY— 


paid BII,L9O 


(The largest daily circulation in America) 


SUNDAY— 
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GS) DAILY_@ NEWS psa 
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Have you read TELL It To Sweeney? 


Write for the series on your business letterhead. 


SUPPOSE you could take shears to 
the two largest standard size morning 
papers in New York....and cut down 
the issue along the fifth column from 
the left for about fifteen inches, and 
then cut left to the fold.... Discard the 
trimmed portion and give the readers 
the reduced remnant—having made sure 
beforehand that the remnant carried 
your advertisement. You would have 
removed about seventy-five percent of 
your advertising competition from 
those issues, increased the visibility of 
your advertising about three times 

.. and have almost as much circula- 
tion as if you had used the tabloid 
News! Consider what The News means 
to you now! 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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This series of curtained booths enables the salesmen for Curtis Lighting, Inc., to display one set of fixtures at a time, 
instead of confusing the prospect by showing a maze of fixtures hung from the ceiling 


Making a Sales Room Pay 


A summary of experience of The Grand Rapids Show Case Company, 
Kardex Company, Evanston Cadillac Company, Addressograph 
Company, Curtis Lighting, Inc., American Multigraph, and others 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


HOULD a sales and dem- 
ey onstration room be an im- 
portant cog in the entire 
sales machine, and if so, how 
should it be equipped and used so 
that it will be as efficient as the 
other departments in the sales 
organization? Some sales rooms 
are mere loafing places for sales- 
men. Others are true salesmen’s 
workshops where sales are closed. 
Mr. Lester Lyons, sales man- 
ager of the Cadillac Company of 
Evanston, Illinois, believes that 
their sales and demonstration 
room is one of the most important 
factors in their sales system, and 
has figures to back up that belief, 
for over 20 per cent of all sales 
are made and closed on the sales 
room floor. Furthermore, for many 
months in the year, over one-third 
of the entire number of leads 
obtained by this company comes 
from casual. passersby who are 
attracted by the window and 


demonstration floor displays and 
come in to learn about Cadillacs. 


“Our past experience has shown 
us that a sales room is a powerful 
magnet to draw prospects. We 
considered it so important that we 
made a careful survey of traffic in 
Evanston before we decided upon 
the location of our new plant,” 
declared Mr. Lyons. 

“We had planned to locate on 
Davis street, in the heart of the 
retail district, until our survey 
showed that there was more auto- 
mobile traffic in an entirely differ- 
ent part of the city, where there 
were practically no retail stores or 
offices. But the location was on a 
highway over which all the traffic 
of the entire North Shore traveled 
coming and going from Chicago. 
Results have proved that it paid 
us to move where there was the 
most traffic, rather than in the 
retail district where most of our 
competitors are. 
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“In our sales room we have 
tried to create an atmosphere oi 
luxury and home-like surround- 
ings in keeping with the cars we 
sell. All the furniture, rugs and 
window drapes tend to carry out 
this effect. And there are no 
advertising displays and photo- 
graphs hanging on the walls to 
destroy the illusion. The impres- 
sion of fineness and luxury that we 
create in the minds of our pros- 
pects by the surroundings in 
which we place them could not be 
drilled in the heads of the buyers 
by an hour’s talking from our best 
salesmen. 


“Our salesmen are trained to get 
the prospect into our sales room, 
even though he may make dem- 
onstrations on the road. In our 
sales room it is hard for a buyer 
to think of anything but Cadillac 
cars. On the other hand, if he is 
in his office or home, there are a 
thousand things that can take his 
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This “closing room” has the appearance of an office. The desk and equip- 
ment are included to give a businesslike atmosphere 


mind from Cadillacs when the 
salesman is trying to close him.” 

A. J. MacDonald, sales manager 
for the Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Indiana territory of the Grand 
Rapids Show Case Company, is 
another believer in the proper 
location of the sales room. Accord- 
ing to Mr. MacDonald, “The sales 
room should be in a location 
most easily accessible to the 
greatest number of buyers. Our 
sales rooms and offices were for- 
merly in the wholesale clothing 
Gistrict in Chicago far from the 
downtown retail section. That was 
the customary place for all show 
case and store equipment firms to 
locate, for it was the common be- 
lief the house should be located 
where the merchants did _ their 
trading. 

“But it was my idea to find a 
place where the merchant could 
see our offices every day. A mer- 
chant does not buy show cases 
every season, as he does his stock. 
In fact, it is a big event in his 
entire business career. He does 
not simply drop into a firm’s office 
and say, ‘send me up an entire 
new set of show cases for my 
store, as he would buy three dozen 
new spring shirts. 

“So I believed if I could get our 
name before merchants year in and 
year out by being in a place where 
they passed more often, they 
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would be more likely to hunt us 
up when they were in the market 
for store equipment. I also wanted 
to get in a location most easily 
accessible to city, and out of town 
buyers.” 

When the company moved from 
the wholesale district to the retail 
district, they went from a main 
floor location to a second floor and 
for a definite reason. Due to the 
size and nature of show cases and 


store equipment, it is impossible to 
use window displays. The com- 
pany believed that signs were the 
next best thing, so the second floor 
was chosen and a large electric 
sign running the entire length of 
the building erected. In other 
words, they prefer to be on the 
second floor and have an electric 
sign than be on the main floor 
without a sign. 

The Grand Rapids Show Case 
Company did the same thing in 
New York. Their offices were 
formerly located at Broadway and 
Eighth, in the center of the whole- 
sale district. They are now lo- 
cated at Broadway and Forty- 
second, on a second floor. 

From the standpoint of sales 
room equipment and display of 
products, Curtis Lighting, Inc., of 
Chicago, were confronted with 
many difficult problems. Their 
lighting fixtures are sold to retail 
inerchants, theatrical men, and 
general contractors, and the differ- 
ent styles and models of fixtures 
number in the thousands. Their 
problem was to display and dem- 
onstrate their fixtures without 
confusing their customers. 

In solving the problem of dem- 
onstrating their lighting fixtures 
for show windows to the retail 
man, they have built a model show 
window on the sales floor. “When 

(Continued on page 578) 
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The Grand Rapids Show Case Company’s Chicago sales room is on Jackson 
Boulevard, half a block from State Street’s busy retail section 
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$40,000.00 in Sales with 
Two Pages of Advertising! 


NE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
EIGHT THOUSAND cans of 
cherries were sold during Cherry Week 
—February 21 to 28—an average of 
more than one can for every family in 
Milwaukee and suburbs. Less than two 
pages of advertising—appearing ex- 
clusively in The Milwaukee Journal— 
served to announce and carry through 
this successful campaign. Total sales of 
$40,000.00 resulted in one week at an 
advertising cost of about $800.00 or 2%. 
This cutstanding success of the Door 
County Fruit Growers’ Association 
again proves the ability of The Journal 
to sell a maximum volume in this 
market at one low advertising cost. 


Read by more Milwaukee and Wisconsin peo- 
ple than any other publication in the world. 
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Grocers Turn to Telephone Selling 
in Effort to Cut Costs 


Wholesale Grocers Finish Two Year Study of Retail Problems and 
Educate Retailers in Better Sales Methods 


Start Campaign to 


OURTEEN hundred whole- 
a sale grocers, members of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, are cooperating in a 
national campaign to help the in- 
dependent grocer cut the cost of 
selling, increase the size of the 
average order, and multiply the 
number of telephone orders. The 
campaign revolves around the slo- 
gan “Phone for Food,” as the tele- 
phone has been found to be the 
independent grocer’s greatest ally. 
The campaign has been under 
way only three weeks, but during 
that time thirty meetings have 
been held in various parts of the 
country, three thousand wholesale 
grocery salesmen told how to 
carry the story to the retailer, and 
hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
literature sent out. 


Tests Show Costs 


The campaign is the result of a 
two year investigation by the re- 
search committee of the associa- 
tion for ways and means by which 
the national organization might 
help the retail grocers in the dis- 
tribution of food products. The 
survey of retail establishments dis- 
closed that the telephone pre- 
sented an avenue of saving and 
increased efficiency in store opera- 
tion that had been overlooked. 


It was found that the average 
grocer had not fully realized the 
power and value of using the tele- 
phone as a medium between the 
store and the customer. Compari- 
sons brought out some startling 
figures. One test showed that by 
selling wholly across the counter 
the store under test averaged daily 
sales of $69, divided between 131 
counter sales which averaged 53 
cents, and 2.8 articles to the sale. 
The same store under the “Phone 
For Food” movement had sales of 
$231 a day, from 175 telephone 
calls averaging $1.32 a call and 
selling five articles each. The new 
method increased the business 
three-fold and brought about a 


tae BEST FOGD 
CAREFUL SELECTION 
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Display and advertising material for the nation-wide “Phone for Food” 
campaign is being sold by the grocery jobbers to the retailers at cost 


material reduction of cost for each 
unit of sale. 

Another test was made of a 
number of stores having different 
sales policies with the results 
shown in Table 1. 


From these figures it appears 
that the telephone business con- 
stitutes one-half or more of the 
entire volume; that the volume of 
business secured by _ telephone, 
while only one-half of the total 
volume of sales, produced approx- 
imately seven-tenths of the total 
revenue. It also brought out that 
there was a greater value for each 
item of the order as well as the 
greater size of the telephone order. 
The telephone number of items for 
each order is twice as large as the 
cash and carry order, one and one- 
half times the credit carry, and 
even greater than the counter de- 
livery order. 

Data from individual _ stores 
where the volume of telephone 
sales constituted 90 per cent of the 
business, showed figures much 
more favorable to the telephone 
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trade. In some instances, the av- 
erage value of the telephone order 
has been as much as six times as 
great as counter orders. 

For example, one particular 
store showed a value for each cash 
order of 55 cents; credit, 62 cents; 
counter delivery, $2.03; and tele- 
phone delivery, $2.94. 

On the basis of selling cost for 
each unit of sale the averages in 
Tables 2 and 3 illustrate the econ- 
omy of telephone selling: 


The survey showed that three 
telephone orders can be taken in 
the same time that one counter 
order, carried or delivered, con- 
sumes. It is taken for granted, 
then, that the individual sales ca- 
pacity of the employees is in- 
creased. In terms of sales force 
expense, the counter orders would 
cost approximately three times as 
much as the telephone orders. 

The store depending solely on 
counter trade is limited largely to 
business conducted between 10:00 
a. m. and 12 noon, and in the after- 
noon from 3:30 to 6:00 p. m. Many 
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One store found that the telephone method increased business threefold and 
brought about a material reduction of cost for each unit of sale 


retailers are required to employ 
extra clerks during these peak 
periods, but extra help lacks the 
acquaintance with stock and with 
customers of the store, which is 
required for entirely satisfactory 
service. 

The survey chart shows the dis- 
tribution of business in the tele- 
phone service store, the load being 
evenly distributed throughout both 
the day and the week. The hourly 
load is so adjusted that each hour 
produces a uniform amount of 
business, making possible the 
maximum utilization of plant and 
personnel with a minimum of 
waste. 

In carrying this campaign to the 
retail grocers of the country, some 
400,000 in number, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association is 
seeking to avoid duplication of 
effort and the consequent confu- 
sion that would result on the part 
of a retailer who is served by sev- 
eral wholesale grocers. 

The country has been divided 
into about eighty districts. A 
wholesaler in the central city in 
each of these districts has been 


appointed chairman of the jobbing _ 


points included in the various dis- 
tricts. Wholesalers are now being 
called together just as rapidly as 
the traveling representatives of the 
association can reach them. 
Meetings have been held in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis, and similar 
important jobbing points. A few 
meetings of the retailers have also 
been held in the Central West, and 
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the retailers apparently are very 
much interested in the plan. 


The cost of the campaign is 
being borne by the wholesalers 
and the retailers. Each jobber, as 
he undertakes to support the pro- 
gram, obligates himself for a sup- 
ply of literature, window posters, 
envelope inserts, window displays, 
and similar promotional material. 
He in turn distributes this to the 
retailers he serves at cost. 


In each piece of advertising 


- material the slogan, “Phone for 


Food,” is given prominence—and 
retail clerks are being educated to 


tell their customers about it. Prac- 
tical instruction in the use of the 
telephone is being given to the 
clerks, and surveys made of the 
telephone facilities required by a 
retailer to give proper service. 

One retailer in Philadelphia has 
installed six telephones, and 
employed experienced operators 
whose sole duty it is to call cus- 
tomers of the store. A schedule 
is placed before each operator in 
the morning, giving the time at 
which certain calls are to be made. 
Lists of specialty items on hand 
are also provided them. If Mrs. 
Jones has expressed a wish to be 
called at 9:00 a. m. for her daily 
order, it is the duty of the operator 
to make that call promptly at 9:00. 
Each operator averages some 150 
calls a day. 

According to those who have 
the campaign in charge, while it 
is primarily intended to educate 
the buying public to utilize the 
telephone in buying food, it will 
also educate the retailers to give 
much better service; it will create 
a bond of confidence between the 
buyer and seller that has not ex- 
isted heretofore, and from the 
wholesaler’s angle, tend to break 
down to a great extent the tend- 
ency of the retailers to buy in 
small lots. 

To visualize the possibilities of 
the campaign, it is estimated that 

(Continued on page 572) 


Some Comparative Figures Showing Higher 
Profits in Selling by Telephone 


TABLE 1 Percentof Percentof Average 

Total Total for Each 

Sales Revenue Item 

RGM CRNEG OCS nods 5) Core etsa ie Sia ane wore etareis 27 13 ine 
AEE RII i525 Gi Sarakd Secpinte elena Greve eee ae 10 6 31 
ROOUMICT GEN VEDY oss. c svc siers iv ss dx Salas wie ge oe 12 12 31 
MSIE DUONG MCELIVERY. (sic 6 Sh wb ove-caeine cus 51 69 33 
TABLE 2 Average Average 

Items for Value 

Each Sale of Sale 

NOMI oe Soce osc iere vind otis incertae creas 2.9 81 
ROOT COIN i ins exes ene ne en vets 35 1.10 
OUD E IOV OEY Scie kt.e a nina sive 5 cosas sense S31 1.62 
Delephone Geuvery ... 2... .060ssecaieesdees 5.7 1.90 
Per cent 

TABLE 3 Minutes Selling Selling 

Time for Cost for Cost for 

Each Sale Each Sale Each Sale 

NE et lt nh amen h® 4.26 $.043 5.30 
ANI oe oe cca eon enema ee 4.07 041 3:42 
AOR GRIET, AMAPUOMEE SG: 5 a) 5.06 ars can so Rea a ewes 4.20 .042 2.57 
WE CED oi bis odrcviiscocincenss 1.57 .016 84 
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We have an entirely new set of Market Maps by 
states, that are well worth your study. 


These maps suggest a basis for checking 


Your Own Sales Maps 


to see how close you are to a big ready market 
that many advertisers have overlooked or ignored 
in their fierce and costly competition to gain or 
hold the city market. 


Our new maps illustrate the situation in every 
state. Similar opportunities exist for every line. 


In this new angle on the market situation you 
will find the ‘‘Next Door’’ facilities for supply- 
ing AMERICA’S BIG SMALL TOWN OF 
TWENTY MILLION—of which The House- 


hold Magazine is your display window. 


1,650,539 Subscribers in homes 
103,120 Merchant Subscribers 


Qe 


Advertising Headquarters TOPEKA, KANSAS Eastern Office 
608 So. Dearborn St. Arthur Capper 120 West 42nd St. 


Publisher New York, NY. 


ver and 
Around this Rich Market ) 


To Advertisers: 
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MAGAZINE SECTION 
Che New Vork Cimes 


A New York Magazine With a National Appeal 


IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 
of The New York Times, newspaper 
timeliness is combined with maga- 
zine permanence—a blending that 
results in an outstanding Sunday 
supplement. Published as part of 
the Sunday edition of The Times, 
with a net paid sale exceeding 600,- 
000 copies, and comprising twenty- 
four tabloid pages profusely illus- 
trated by rotogravure, it makes an 
unusual appeal to the reader and 
has a special significance for the 
advertiser who seeks a large and 
responsive audience for his an- 
nouncements. 


There are two types of Sunday 
newspaper; the first is only a SUN- 
DAY newspaper; the second lasts 
through the week, and beyond. 


Of the second type is the Magazine 
Section of The New York Times. 
It is kept on the library table after 
Sunday is gone; it is preserved 
through the week and, in numerous 
instances, filed away. Why? 


Because it has a definite, perman- 
ent value: 


First, because it has the news qual- 
ity. Printed within the week of its 
delivery to the reader, it is able to 
keep close to current events and 
yet give its articles the stamp of 
authority. It deals not with fiction, 
but with fact. 


Second, because it has literary 
quality. It achieves the essential 
qualities of the monthly magazine 
—literary excellence and outstand- 
ing typography—and something 
besides, timeliness. 


Third, because its articles and feat- 
ures are exclusive. The articles in 
the Magazine Section are not du- 
plicated in other newspapers. You 
can find them only in The New 
York Times. 


Fourth, because its range is as 
broad as life itself. It affords the 
reader a perspective of events. 


Fifth, because it has noteworthy 
pictorial quality. It is printed by 
rotogravure, a process which gives 
every illustration the rich tone of 
the etching and a truth of detail 
beyond the reach of the usual 
newspaper half-tone. 


cAdvertising rate Magazine Section The New York Times 
$1.00 an agate line, one-sixth of a cent a line for each 1,000 


circulation. 


Average rate for advertising in five standard 


monthly magazines 1.44 cents a line for each 1,000 circulation 


Circulation Growth 
Sunday Edition of The New York Times: 


WC Riijskwchecksacee 346,553 
| ae eT TS 414,202 
PE Kekcnones eee 510,311 


Pa vcekwne anes Dele 546,459 
Sc usivduosavae en 575,000 
IG oh ai aug Over 600,000 
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Some Flies in the Standardization 


Cream Jug 


Too Much Standardization in Copy is Killing the Advertisers’ 
Chances for Real Results in Much of the Business Paper Advertising 


GOOD friend of mine, who 
A is the publisher of a trade 
paper of considerable prom- 
inence, was telling me not long ago 
about some efforts that are being 
made to bring about a general 
standardization of  page-sizes 
among business publications. As 
everybody knows, business publi- 
cations are issued in all sorts of 
sizes and shapes, ranging from the 
coat-pocket size or smaller up to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
an old fashioned bulkhead door. 
This variation in page-sizes is 
often inconvenient and expensive 
when the advertiser wishes to use 
several publications for the same 
campaign, and the idea is that it 
would simplify the problem of pre- 
paring and placing copy if pub- 
lishers could be prevailed upon to 
adopt a standard size of page. 


Encouraging the List Idea 


There is nothing new about the 
idea, of course. It has been dis- 
cussed off and on for a good many 
years by various and = sundry 
groups of publishers and advertis- 
ers, and there is a good deal that 
might be'said in its favor. From 
our own standpoint, as an adver- 
tising agency, the adoption of a 
standard size page would doubt- 
less evoke sundry sighs of relief 
from the production department, 
and from account executives as 
well. 

But from the standpoint of the 
advertiser—which is, after all, the 
main point at issue—I am not at 
all convinced that standardization 
would be a good thing. As a 
matter of fact, I am inclined to 
think that the less incentive the 
advertiser has to run the same 
copy in a “list” of business publi- 
cations, the better off he will be. 
And by the same token, the less 
incentive the agency has to put cut 
and dried copy into such a list, the 
better. Doubtless I shall not be 


By Cheltenham Bold 


thanked for that remark by some 
of my associates, but it goes in, 
nevertheless. 

Now at this point in the pro- 
ceedings, it is quite likely that 
somebody will get un on his hind 
legs and accuse me of “disparag- 
ing” the trade press. Far be it 
from so! Neither am I attempting 
to disparage the principle of stand- 
ardization. If there is any dispar- 
agement in the foregoing remarks 
it is aimed exclusively at the hab- 
its of indolence and false economy 
which seem to afflict advertisers 
and agency men alike when they 
approach the subject of business 
paper advertising. 

Quite recently, for example, I 
had occasion to go through a num- 
ber of publications in different 
fields of industry, and my eye fell 
upon an advertisement for an au- 
tomobile manufacturer that was 
adorned with a half-tone illustra- 
tion of a delivery truck for a big 
dairy products house. It was a 
good half-tone all right, and the 
‘company name featured on the 
truck meant considerable in the 
butter, eggs and cheese industry, 
but I doubt if it carried very much 
weight in the petroleum refiners’ 
paper where I saw it first. 

Cutting Corners on Copy 

Out of curiosity I looked for the 
same advertisement in the other 
publications that happened to he 
on the desk at the moment, and I 
found the same butter, eggs and 
cheese wagon appealing to the 
building contractor, the paint man- 
ufacturer and the city officials 
entrusted with the job of waste 
and garbage removal. And the 
text was the same in every case— 
a few smooth and harmless gener- 
alities about the high quality of 
material and workmanship, the 
superiority of design of the chassis. 
and the notable performance of 
the trucks under service con- 
ditions. 
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There is nothing remarkable 
about that, be it noted. You can 
find plenty of instances of the 
same sort in the industrial and 
trade publications if you will look 
for them. It means extra trouble, 
and some additional expense, to 
prepare an individual piece of copy 
that will appeal specifically to the 
interest of each group of readers, 
and it is comparatively easy to 
frame up a page of generalities 
that will hit them all about alike 
by squarely hitting nobody at all. 


Generalize—and Cut Expenses 


Some little while back we had a 
client (temporarily) who manu- 
factured paints and varnishes. He 
was using, as I remember it, three 
business papers; two of which 
were strictly dealer publications, 
while the third appealed almost 
exclusively to the painter and dec- 
orator. Do you think we could get 
him to stand for distinctive copy, 
appealing to the specific interests 
of each group? We could not. It 
would cost him an extra dollar or 
two for preparation costs, and the 
idea of paying for a half-tone that 
could be used in only two out of 
the three papers gave him a faint- 
ing spell. He wouldn’t okay a 
piece of copy until it was dena- 
tured so as to say nothing very 
much to the point, but so as to be 
equally harmless from all stand- 
points. He reminded me of the 
man in the old fable, who in try- 
ing to please everybody pleased 
nobody, and lost his jackass into 
the bargain. 

It is experiences such as that 
(and I have had many of them) 
that lead me to say that advertis- 
ers do not need any encourage- 
ment to “save” effort and expense 
in the preparation of copy. In one 
way of looking at it, of course, it 
is nobody’s business if they want 
to buy valuable space and fill it 

(Continued on page 582) 
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At Last! Federal Trade Commission 


Sees the Light 


Damaging Advance Publicity on Complaints to be Stopped by 


Federal Body; No 


NDER date of March 1/7, 
| | the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced certain 
modifications in its procedure, and 
a change of policy with respect to 
the issuance of formal complaints, 
which are of considerable signifi- 
cance. It will be remembered that 
last December Commissioner Gas- 
kill filed with the Senate a minor- 
ity report which the commission, 
as then constituted, refused to in- 
corporate with its regular annual 
report. Since then, however, the 
complexion of the commission has 
changed, and ex-Commissioner 
Gaskill’s major recommendations 
have been adopted by a majority 
of three out of the five mem- 
bers. Commissioners Nugent and 
Thompson dissent, and will issue 
a public statement. 


Hearings Before Complaints 


The first of the new regulations 
is intended to clear the commis- 
sion’s docket of the multitude of 
trivial cases, in which there is no 
public interest involved, and 
which merely serve to cause delay 
in disposing of more important 
cases. Hereafter it will be the 
policy of the commission not to 
entertain proceedings “where the 
alleged violation of law is a purely 
private controversy redressable in 
the courts, except where said prac- 
tices substantially tend to suppress 
competition as affecting the 
public.” 

This restriction, if strictly en- 
forced, should clear out of the road 
a vast amount of underbrush. A 
sizeable majority of the complaints 
heretofore issued by the commis- 
sion have involved little or nothing 
more than a squabble between 
competitors, in which the public 
interest is so slight as not to be 
discernible without a_ telescope. 
The chief counsel of the commis- 
sion is now instructed to examine 
all cases now pending to determine 
whether or not they should be dis- 
missed for lack of public interest. 
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This should result in speeding up 
the work of the commission mater- 
ially on such important cases as 
that of the conspiracy charge 
against the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, where 
there is.an unquestionable element 
of public interest. 

Of even greater significance, 
however, is the new policy an- 
nounced with respect to the 


RITING in the May, 1924 
issue of Sales Manage- 
ment, Roy Johnson said: 


“The most fertile and fruit- 
ful source of the dread and 
distrust with which the Com- 
mission is regarded, however, 
has been its use of publicity; 
its genial habit, in other words, 
of broadcasting to a list of 
newspapers, business papers, 
and magazines the glad tidings 
that charges have been filed 
against A, B, C or D, and that 
a date has been set upon which 
they are to give answer to the 
indictment.” 


Other articles concerning activ- 
ities of the commission which 
have appeared in Sales Manage- 
ment are: 

“Mr. Montague Says Roy John- 
son is Full of Prunes’’, July, 1924. 

“Herein Mr. Johnson Comes 
Back at Mr. Montague with a 
Nasty Left”, July, 1924. 

“Federal Trade Commission 
Turns Its Hand to Constructive 
Work”, September, 1924. 

“Commissioner Gaskill Hits 
Methods of Federal Trade Com- 
mission”, January 10, 1925. 

“Much Ado About Nothing”, 
January 10, 1925. 


issuance of formal complaints, 
with the accompanying publicity. 

“In all cases before the board of 
review,’ says the new ruling, 
“before it shall recommend to the 
commission that a complaint issue, 
it shall give to the proposed re- 
spondent a hearing... to show 
cause why a complaint should not 
issue. Said hearing shall be infor- 
mal in its nature and not involve 
the taking of testimony. The 
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More Competitors’ Quarrels to be Entertained 


proposed respondent shall be 
allowed to make or submit such 
statement of facts or law as it 
desires. . . Three weeks’ notice of 
the time and place of such hearing 
shall be served on the respondent 
by the secretary of the commis- 
sion.” 

In commenting on this ruling, 
the majority of the commission 
says: 

“While under the old rule a no- 
tice and hearing is given after the 
complaint is issued, a majority of 
the commission is of the opinion 
that the mere issuance of a com- 
plaint often is of damage to a 
respondent if it shall be found that 
the respondent is not guilty of the 
practices charged. 


Policy Long Condemned 


“Tt is not possible to obviate this 
in all cases, but the majority feels 
that great care should be exercised 
to avoid such effects. Therefore 
the majority believes it is in the 
interest of justice that before a 
complaint is issued against a party 
he should be afforded an opportun- 
ity to show any reason he may 
have either in fact or in law why 
a complaint should not be issued.” 

Sales Management has not hesi- 
tated in times past to condemn the 
abuse of publicity by the commis- 
sion, in broadcasting the news of 
formal complaints before the re- 
spondent had ever had a chance 
to appear in his own behalf, and 
sometimes before he even had 
notice that such action was con- 
templated. It now appears that 
after ten years of experience, the 
commission has discovered the in- 
justice of this method of proce- 
dure. Nothing that we have ever 
said is quite so illuminating as to 
the past history of the commission 
as its naive admission that the 
mere issuance of a complaint is 
“often of damage to a respondent 
if it shall be found that the re- 
spondent is not guilty of the prac- 
tices charged.” 
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It’s not “how many colors” 
but “how they are used” 
that counts. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PIECE of printed matter must be above the 

ordinary, it must have a striking personality 
to attract a busy man’s attention in the rush of 
going over a heavy morning’s mail. The bulk of 
the average mail is a mass of white letter paper— 
a booklet, a folder, or any kind of literature printed 
in striking color, dominates everything. It is 
always the first to invite attention. 


Folders, booklets, catalogs and printed matter of 
similar description produced by The United States 
Printing and Lithograph Company are result- 
getters. They invite confidence, they command 
attention, they promote sales. It will surely pay 
you, when in the market for fine color work of 
any kind, to investigate our standing and equip- 
ment while you are getting proof of our claims for 
quality and service. 


Our three great plants are equipped with the 
latest presses and the most improved devices for 
producing any kind of color printing or lithographic 
work. Quality and service are the watchword on 
small as well as large runs. We are always in a 
position to help you solve your merchandising 
problem. Our representative will call, or we will 
write fully—as you prefer. 

THE UNITED STATES PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
51 Beach St. 92 North 3rd St. 448 Cross St. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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We Found the Way to Bigger Sales 
Through a Promotion Department 


Sales Jump When O’Gara Coal Company Teaches 
Dealers to Sell Heat Instead of Just Coal 


By F. A. Brazelton 


Sales Manager, O’Gara Coal Company, Chicago 


FEW months ago we adop- 
Aci a policy of merchandis- 

ing our coal to the dealer, 
and teaching the dealer how to 
merchandise it to the user. 

We have added retail dealers to 
our list of customers that had been 
regarded as hopeless. Dealers who 
had long been handling our coal 
have increased their orders, and 
there seems to be no end to what 
may be accomplished by this indi- 
rect method of selling. 

Our selling territory is limited. 
We do not ship our product east 
of a line drawn north and south 
through Indianapolis, nor west of 
a line drawn through Columbus, 
Nebraska. St. Louis is about as 
far south as we ever go. 


Beginning to Offer Service 


Picturing the situation as it ex- 
isted prior to the adoption of the 
merchandising policy, we sent out 
occasional price change notices to 
the dealers in this territory. Our 
list of names was but little differ- 
ent than the list in the offices of 
other operators. Once in a while 
both steam coal users and retail- 
ers would receive a letter telling 
them how good our coal was. But 
so far as a systematic method of 
educating the dealers and users to 
buy our product, “there wasn’t any 
such animal.” 


We had a corps of salesmen cov- 
ering the territory. . Like all good 
salesmen, they knew their stuff. 
They could talk chemical analysis 
to the dealer until he, as well as 
they, were blue in the face, but it 
didn’t get them anywhere except 
in rare instances where users of 
steam, coal wanted tests run, and 
bought their coal only on a basis 
of the chemical analysis. 

When we went into a merchan- 
dising campaign we divided our 
efforts into two parts, the first 


Your Business Is 
Different Too; 
Yet— 
that’s what the O’Gara Coal 
Company thought. They looked 
upon coal as a product that was 
“different”—that couldn’t be mer- 
chandised as shoes, clothing, fur- 
niture or other products are 
merchandised. But they started 
in to sell “heat” instead of coal. 
They taught dealers to go after 
business and to give a real heat- 
ing service to every consumer. 
Then sales jumped. Perhaps 
your business is “different.” But 
is it as.difficult to merchandise 
as coal? Probably not. Any- 
way this story contains some 
ideas that will fit any business 

under the sun. 


designed to interest the steam coal 
user, and the second planned to 
meet the needs of the retail dealer 
who sold to the general public. 
The problems in each class are 
entirely different. 

The first step in interesting the 
steam coal user was to offer him 
a service which would help him 
solve his combustion problems. To 
this end we employed a combus- 
tion engineer and had him write 
twelve brochures on problems that 
steam, coal users have to contend 
with. These little brochures are 
sent to a list of users of steam coal 
we had prepared, most of whom 
did not use our coal. 

Take for instance the case of a 
packing plant in Sioux City. We 
mailed the brochures to the plant 
superintendent. His engineer hap- 
pened to see one on his desk and 
asked for it. Before it was re- 
turned, five men in the boiler room 
had read it, and when it did get 
back to him it was so dirty that 
the superintendent could not de- 
cipher it. He wrote in for a new 
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one and asked that the names of 
his five boiler room men be added 
to the list. 


At that time they were not using 


cur coal. When the next brochure 
went out it dealt with another 
angle of steam production. This 
packing plant superintendent 


wrote us and outlined some diffi- 
culties he had been having. We 
replied by sending our combustion 
engineer to Sioux City to look 
over his plant. He made some 
suggestions as to changes in 
equipment, advised the use of a 
different size of coal, but said not 
a word about our coal. Within a 
few days we received an order 
from this concern for a carload of 
the coal the engineer recom- 
mended, and the plant has been a 
regular customer since that time. 


Good-Will Brings Orders 


In another instance a manufac- 
turing plant at Lafayette, Indiana, 
had been having trouble with their 
steam plant. They had received 
cur literature, and sent in a list of 
questions they wanted the com- 
bustion engineer to answer. He 
went to Lafayette and made an 
investigation. His recommenda- 
tions were adopted immediately, 
but as he had not suggested the 
use of our coal, they could not 
quite figure out where we came 
into the picture, and said so. We 
explained that our desire was to 
help them, and some time we 
hoped to profit by the feeling of 
confidence our engineer had cre- 
ated. They, too, began to use our 
coal. 

Instances such as these are no 
longer unusual in our daily busi- 
ness. It would be a rare thing if 
a single mail delivery were to go 
by without a request of some kind 
for information from a_ user of 
steam coal. The service angle of 
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the business makes itself felt. We 
have found that to render a serv- 
ice is the surest way to the order, 
even though we do not ask for the 
business or even suggest it at the 
time the service is rendered. Busi- 
ness men have a long memory for 
such things. 


Just today I received a card 
from a student at the University 
of Minnesota who is taking a 
course in engineering. He has 
asked for a complete set of the 
brochures we have prepared on 
combustion problems: By _ no 
stretch of the imagination can one 
say he is an immediate prospect 
for,our product, but eventually he 
may be. Do you think he will 
forget our company and its prod- 
uct when that time comes? The 
chances are ten to one that if he 
ever buys a car of steam coal, the 
O’Gara Coal Company will get the 
business. 

These little brochures, and the 
services of the combustion engi- 
neer, constituted all the indirect 
selling work we did to reach steam 
coal users. However, it has in- 
creased the sale of steam coal 
more than enough to pay for the 
cost, and leave a profit. It is 
impossible to estimate the good- 
will it has created for us. 


Helping the Retailer 


Turning to the retail coal deal- 
ers’ angle of the business, we find 
a much different condition to con- 
tend with. The retail coal busi- 
ness is seasonal. Six months out 
of the year the dealer has to hunt 
ways and means to keep busy. 
Then for six months he wishes he 
had chosen Florida or the South 
Sea Islands as a place of abode. 

He buys his coal, and frequently 
waits for orders. As a rule about 
all he can tell the public is that 
his coal has little ash, burns freely 
and is mined in Illinois. Custom- 
ers have to find out for themselves 
how to operate their furnaces or 
stoves to get the maximum 
amount of heat. 

We started a little house organ 
and called it The Heat Merchant. 
This is planned to touch every 
angle of ‘the retailers’ business. 
We tell him how to run his own 
business, how to handle his coal 
yard, budget his expenses, and 
give him a short but effective 
course in business administration. 
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In each issue, we place four ad- 
vertisements that he may use to 
advertise our coal, or if he handled 
some other coal, he can delete our 
name and substitute the name of 
the other product. 


We have several instances on 
record where -dealers who never 
handled a pound of our coal have 
lifted these advertisements in their 
entirety and published them over 
our signature, advertising our coal 
when they really meant to adver- 
tise a competitive product. 


In each issue we include sample 
letters that the dealer may send to 
customers and prospective custom- 
ers, in which some problem of 
heating the home was discussed. 


A Cooperative Plan 


Then four pages of the maga- 
zine are arranged so that the 
dealer can lift them out, imprint 
his name thereon, and use them 
as a house organ of his own. Of 
course, this means he has to order 
extra copies, and whenever a 
dealer is interested enough to do 
this, we prepare them. for him at 
cost. We have had as high as 
80,000 circulation a month on this 
small four-page house organ for 
individual dealers. 


These merchandising ideas, cou- 
pled with the suggestions we give 
him for conducting his own busi- 
ness more efficiently, attract the 
attention of dealers who are on 
our list of prospects. 


Take the case of the Kramer 
Coal Company at Columbus, Ne- 
braska. We received a letter from 
them asking us to send informa- 
tion about our coal, and the mes- 
sage ended with the direct request 
“Do not send a salesman.” We 
wrote to them and a few days 
later received a telegraphic order 
for a small car for trial purposes. 
Within seven months they have 
used twenty-five cars, and in 1925, 
will use thirty or more. 

“That little magazine of yours 
gave me so many good ideas about 
my own business,” said Kramer, 
“that I figured if your coal was 
half as good, I could handle it 
profitably.” 

Then there is the case of the 
Fort Madison Fuel Company at 
Fort Madison, Iowa. They were 
handling another product, but 


asked permission to use the ads 
in our house organ to advertise 
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the competitive coal, which per- 
mission, of course, was granted 
them. Mind you, they were not 
customers of ours, but within a 
few weeks we had an order for a 
thirty ton car, and now have them 
under contract for eighty cars in 
1925. 

C. N. Carpenter, a dealer in 
York, Nebraska, asked us to pre- 
pare a thousand of the circulars 
for him, and he has more than 
doubled his usage of our product. 
There are dozens of similar inci- 
dents we might point to as prov- 
ing the value of such an indirect 
method of selling. 

We have taken it for granted 
that anything we might do to help 
the business in general would re- 
act to our benefit. Any retail coal 
man, in any community, can sit in 
his office and whittle on a stick of 
wood, or listen to the radio spill 
forth a piece of jazz—and accept 
those orders for coal that are 
bound to gravitate his way from 
the mere fact that he is in the coal 
business. He has to be taught how 
to get the business. 


A Complete Selling Plan 

We believed that this type of 
dealer would become a real asset 
to us if he were taught how to 
merchandise a product, and iden- 
tify himself as an aggressive busi- 
ness getter. We started with the 
little house organ to the dealers, 
and our merchandising plan has 
grown within the past twelve 
months until today we have a 
complete advertising and selling 
program to turn over to coal deal- 
ers—part of which may be utilized 
by dealers who do not handle our 
product. 

The concluding part of our 
direct mail cooperation is a series 
of twelve mailing cards, one for 
each month of the year, produced 
with the seasonal element in mind, 
for distribution by the retailer to 
his customers. 

Salesmen are a necessary part of 
our business, but until we backed 
up our direct selling efforts with 
the indirect methods, we had not 
scratched the surface of possibil- 
ities. Outlets that we had de- 
spaired of interesting have become 
regular customers and we have 
kept competition from encroaching 
upon- our preserves to a much 
greater extent than was heretofore 
possible. 
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All purpose, one story Buildings 


LAW-KNOxX all-purpose, one-story steel 
buildings are serving the needs of industry 
throughout the country. Wherever business 
men require fire-proof, permanent, and eco- 
nomical one-story building construction, they 
are turning more and more to Blaw-Knox for 
the solution of their problems. 


Blaw-Knox buildings are so favorably known 
because they are serving so well—because 
their users endorse them so highly—and be- 
cause well-directed advertising has educated 
industry upon their merits and advantages. 


Campbell-Ewald is privileged to number 


The industrial and commercial centers of the 
Blaw-Knox Company among its clients. nation constitute the wide Blaw-Knox market. 

Through advertising well directed this market 
is being reached effectively and economically. 


: CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewald, Pres 


2 3 
2 3 Guy C.B , Sec’ 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice Pres. ceAds ert 1s ing J dina teconeuth eats ies 


, General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago Toronto Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Carries the largest 
dollar-volume of 
advertising ever 
placed in an oil 
publication. 


Reaches the lar- 
gest paid-in-ad- 
vance circulation 
ever attained by 
an oil publication. 


Not a single 
subscription 
is asingle day 
in arrears. 


Invests by far the lar- 
gest sum in securing 
the news of any oil 
publication in order to 
assure and maintain 
the highest reader- 
interest. 
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To Sell Into the 


Oil Industry Advertise in 
The Oil Man’s Necessity—“N. P.N.” 


VERY Friday morning the directors The Mail is too 
Slow—so they 


of a world-famous oil company sit in 

session in a building down on the 
lower end of Manhattan. At every meet- 
ing the latest copy of National Petroleum 
News (published the previous Wednesday) 
is in the Chairman’s hands. Its important 
stories are discussed by the board in official 
session. How do we know this? Because 
if Uncle Sam’s mails are late, the Chair- 
man’s secretary phones our N. Y. office for 
its copy by messenger boy at once. In 
addition, every one of those directors gets 
his individual copy of N. P. N. at his desk 
and several have copies at home. 


If the leaders of a corporation which has, 
within itself, nation-wide facilities for col- 
lecting information and investigating each 
new development, feel this urgent necessity 
to keep abreast of the editorial pages of 
N. P. N., you can realize what it means to 
the head of the small company, who must 
either depend upon published information 
or make his decisions blindly. 


The fact is that, large or small, when an 
oil man gets separated from “N. P. N.”, he 
telephones and telegraphs in for it—as 
the quotations at the right testify. 


Telegraph! 


. “Have not received Na- 


tional Petroleum News for 
week of January fifth. 
Please rush copy.” 


THE PURE OIL 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


“Send back numbers Petro- 
leum News since expira- 
tion. Check in mail.” 


O. REDMOND 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“We had total plant loss 
today and want you to 
send us complete the arti- 
cles, sketches and specifi- 
cations you ran some time 
back in your paper on oil 
jobbing warehouse and 
compounding plant con- 
struction. Ifat all possible 
get this out special mail 
Wednesday sure. Thank 
you.” 


INTERSTATE OIL 
PACKERS STATION 


Kansas City 


“Enter my subscription 
your magazine effective 
first issue this year for- 
warding all back copies 
to me post office drawer 
Three Seven Best Texas. 
Mailing check today.” 


G. R. MARLAND 
Texon, Texas 


Please enter our subscrip- 
tion for National Petroleum 
News starting immediate- 
ly for one year and mail 
bill for same. 


KEOSAUQUA OIL 
SERVICE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


812 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND 
District Offices: | 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 360 North Michigan Avenue 342 Madison Avenue 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
608 West Building 


Member: A. B. C. Member: A. B. P. 
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WHY DID EVE EAT THE APPLE? 


Eve had every other fruit in 
the Garden of Eden . . . yet 
she picked the apple. 

Why? 
Because she was told ‘to be 
content with what she had’’ 
and womanltke she wouldn't. 


Ever since then the daughters of Eve have 
been reaching out for things that were con- 
sidered to be outside of Women’s sphere. 
Politics, public life, higher education, the 
habit of thinking for themselves, all the in- 
terests and_responsibilities once labeled ‘‘ Not 
for Women’’—they ‘have tasted and found 
them good. . ** 

That is why The Literary Digest has many 
readers among the more intelligent women 
of the country. Only The Digest can keep 
them properly informed and give them the 
vital facts of government, religion, business, 


social service, letters and art. Women trust 
to The Digest for this sort of information 
just as their men folks do. 

Our circulation, as shown in our analysis, 
includes 


1,919,592 women j 
1,846,052 men 
469,333 girls under 17 years 
474,316 boys under \7 years 
~The total of our readers is4,709,293, and 


more than half of them are women. 

And these women PREFER The Digest 
to any of the strictly “women’s publica- 
tions” they read. 

These women are well worth the consid- 
eration of advertisers. They are alert, pro- 
gressive and intelligent because that is the 
only sort of reader The Digest attracts. 

Those families who can afford the better 
things of life and have the habit of reaching 
out for them read 


~ ThejiteraryDigest 


354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY - 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Small Merchant Files a Minority 


Report 


Some Comments on Distribution Machinery That Slips a Cog Just 
Often Enough to Keep the Retailer Unsold on Your Goods 


in which I have an interest, 

according to the ancient tradi- 
tion of the marriage contract, we 
carry some cosmetics. 


[ the little retail Gift Shop, 


One day a woman came in and 
asked for So-and-So’s lipstick. I 
said, “They don’t make any.” She 
said, “I think they do.” I said, 
“Until quite recently I was editor 
of the leading trade paper in the 
toilet goods field and I am positive 
they do not.” That seemed to im- 
press her, so she bought another 
kind. 

A few days later another woman 
asked for the same thing, followed 
shortly by a third. We began to 
prick up our ears, and following 
the usual retail custom, asked the 
trade paper about it. Their re- 
port was that So-and-So had just 
introduced a lipstick. We called 
the manufacturer and repeated the 
question, 

“Certainly,” said the voice on 


the other end of the phone in an- 


emphatic tone, “it has been on the 
market about a month.” 

“Well,” we murmured, “it is too 
bad, but the secret has leaked 


out!” 
When Retailers are Neglected 
The sarcasm was doubtless 
wasted. But the fact remains that 


it is pretty stupid business to tell 
everybody in the world about your 
new article except the man who is 
going to sell it for you! 
Consumer demand is the blanket 
excuse for that sort of thing. But 
consumer demand, with all its 
power to drum the dull retailer 
into the line of march, didn’t lift 
its hand to save the first three pos- 
sible sales for that new lipstick 
in our shop. How about the first 
three “consumer demands’ in 
every other store? That would be 
an interesting line to study for the 
introducers of a new line. 


By Paul W. Kearney 


It might be said, of course, that 
nobody had time to bother about 
notifying such a small shop as 
ours about such an epochal event 
as the introduction of this new 
article. But we do not ask for a 
personal notification; not while the 
trade papers we subscribe to (five 
in number) were equipped to 
carry the news. 

It is only one incident, of course. 
But it is important, because it is 
one of many just like it. Papers 
like this one frequently carry ar- 
ticles showing that all marketing 
directors are not so shortsighted. 


Diverse Points of View 


I recall from my editorial ex- 
perience the case of a washing ma- 
chine manufacturer who, through 
well-planned trade announcements, 
sold out the first year’s production 
of his factory before the factory 
was even completed! But, unfor- 
tunately, I recall the case of a tire 
manufacturer who spent $200,000 
in consumer. advertising in the 
eastern market when he had only 
three salesmen in the territory and 


there wasn’t a_ single dealer 
stocked! 
In my most recent editorial 


connection, there was not a day 
that passed but what the tele- 
phone did not ring five times at 
the instance of local merchants 
and buyers who were trying to 
run down some article brought to 
their attention by “consumer de- 
mand.” And these were not small 
dealers in out of the way places, 
but included the largest depart- 
ment stores in the country! Prior 
to that, in the infants’ wear field, 
I discovered that eight manufac- 
turers out of ten refused to pay 
even the moderate price of a cut 
illustrating some of their new 
numbers in our columns without 
further obligation to them. 

So it seems that in spite of the 
glittering instances existing to 
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prove the foresightedness of some 
marketing men, there are others 
not so encouraging. 

I see it more than ever now that 
I am around on the “unvarnished 
side of the counter.” I have long 
heard the retailer criticized by the 
sales manager, the advertising 
manager, and, of course, the credit 
manager. I was with a large 
national advertiser for two years 
and I know just what is the matter 
with the retailer. 

For three years, now, I’ve been 
on the other side of the counter, 
and I’m afraid I am growing dis- 
illusioned. 

For instance, one of the big 
manufacturers (who helps make 
the Saturday Evening Post too 
heavy to carry without a caddy) 
hits on the happy idea of jumping 
the sales for this particular month 
high above the usual mark. A 
salesman arrives all covered with 
smiles and armed with a great 
“special deal.” * “If you will double 
your usual order,” he elucidates, 
“we'll send you one dozen free.” 
That is clue enough to the well- 
known tale. 


The Neck of the Bottle 


It figures out nicely. For the 
simple expedient of buying two 
months’ supply at one time, in- 
stead of on two occasions, we get 
a dozen for nothing. But it doesn't 
work out so well. The average 
special deal stops right there. We 
get the two months’ supply in one 
shipment, to be sure—but we don’t 
get a two months’ demand. And 
when the representative calls 
again next month, he finds us well 
stocked for another thirty days. 
He and his house have done two 
months’ business in one month— 
but since we haven’t, they lose out 
on the second call. They have 
done everything but help us sell 
the extra quantity. 
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Who is 
this 
Fellow? 


@ He’s a Family Man— 
ninety-six per cent of all 
Rotarians are married. 
They shave, smoke, read 
and play a jazz record 
now and then. What- 
ever you buy for your 
home-life, from a collar 
button to a grand piano, 
these men buy. 


@Of 1,000 Rotarians 
questioned, 85% own 
their homes; 96% have 
an average of two chil- 
dren each; 45% smoke 
cigars; 26% smoke cig- 
arettes; 20% stick to the 
briar; and 26% don’t 
smoke. 


@ And listen to this:— 
36,517 own radio equip- 
ment, costing $6,677,- 
900.81. 


He’s a fellow 
worth 
talking to! 


THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 
Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 


7 W. 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representative 
Howard I. Shaw 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“Ho!” snorts the wary sales 
manager, “you’re warming up to 
the subject of dealer helps, eh?” 
And then he tells us, as so many 
do, how futile it is to spend much 
money on that sort of stuff. Sales- 
man after salesman has told us 
that his house “cut them out” be- 
cause the dealers wouldn’t use 
them. Replies to the question 
“why?” are, however, rather vague. 
Yet the reasons are not, if they 
would only take the trouble to find 
them. 

The Overworked Retailer 


From this vantage point, it 
seems to me that the retailer 
neglects dealer help material for 
two reasons: first, because he is 
not an educated advertising man 
and, second, because it takes too 
much time. Eliminating wall 
hangers and window cards, with 
which we are usually snowed 
under, and considering the other 
media for which we usually thirst 
in vain, the second reason prevails 
even where the first doesn’t. They 
give us a set of sales letters, for 
example, free. We do all the rest 
of the work. Don’t you think we 
might be more interested in those 
letters if they would ask us to send 
them a list of names and a check 
to cover the postage, thus reliev- 
ing us of the burden of the detail? 
That isn’t unreasonable. Our 
name is featured on the letterhead 
while their product is featured in 
200 or 300 words of copy. And 
besides, if all we get in the way 
of “dealer help” is a mediocre sales 
letter featuring a line we have no 
special preference for, then we'd 
rather write our own letter and 
spend the money pushing some- 
thing we make more on! 

It is worth thinking over. To 
Mr. Ball, the Ball Bearing Collar 
Button is the most important thing 
in the world. But to the retailer 
it happens to be one of 200 items 
in his stock. So if Mr. Ball wants 
the merchant to push that line in 
his advertising (paid for by the 
merchant) to the exclusion of 
other things sold by that merchant 
—then Mr. Ball must expect to 
shoulder some of the cost or some 
of the work or some of both. 

It doesn’t require any extra 
work, to’ be sure, to make use of 
a free electro or a free movie 
slide. But it costs money to run 
both and if you, as a manufacturer, 
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want to share that space with us 
to the exclusion of your competi- 
tor, then you ought to share the 
cost just as you are going to share 
the proceeds. ; 

Which brings us back again to 
the original theme of consumer de- 
mand. It is a great thing and we 
retailers, even the most. sour- 
minded of us, appreciate it. We 
are not opposed to spending 
money in national publications 
with the express purpose of cre- 
ating this buying impulse on the 
part of the public, because we 
profit by it almost as much as you 
do. But frequently we'd like to 
see it come nearer home—we 
would like to be identified with it 
more definitely. 

Suppose, for example, that we 
put in a stock of your new line 
and our competitor around the 
corner hasn’t. You feature the 
goods in the general magazines 
and you wind up your ad with that 
old favorite, “At all good stores— 
50c.” Do you think I am unrea- 
sonable when I ask that you give 
me a hand in telling my customers 
and my competitor’s customers 
that we are one of the “good 
stores”? Our block, you know, is 
only one of many in Brooklyn. It 
is conceivable that thousands of 
people in our neighborhood can 
live for several weeks at a stretch 
without passing our shop. 


Closer Tie-Up Needed 


What about those who, mean- 
while, go into our competitor’s and 
say: “What is this new thing I 
see the Highbrow Brothers adver- 
tising?” “Oh,” he says, “It’s just 
another automatic pencil. I don’t 
carry it because I don’t think you 
can beat the old Slipeasy, say what 
they will. You see, this one has 

. ete., ete.” until the Slipeasy 
rings up another sale. 


Rents are too high in this neigh- 
borhood, Mr. Salesmanager, for 
that fellow to say, “No, I don't 
carry that pencil. But it is a good 
one. You can get one at the little 
gift shop three blocks up.” 

I'll grant that it doesn’t always 
work that way. I have a keen rec- 
ollection of the most progressive 
salesman who ever called at our 
little shop. It was something over 
a year ago—possibly nearer two— 
when he came in with a new line 
of crayons. Like a well brought 


we 


An alert, aggressive, clean, 
wholesome newspaper read 
by live, active people who are 
as responsive to its adver- 
tising columns as a western 


pony is to the pressure of a 
knee.... 


That’s the 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


6 ee ee 


February Daily Average 
Net Paid Circulation 


502,145 
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Weights 
Measures 


/ Audit Bureau gives a numerical and 
geographical count, but it can’t WEIGH 
CIRCULATION except in bulk units. So 
the 500,000 QuaLiry Group circulation 
is the same size as any 500,000. But 
there is as much difference between the 
two as there is between the weight a 
vaudeville actor lifts /abe//ed 500 \bs. and 
500 lbs. weight. 
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The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


WORLD’S WORK 


681 Fifth Ave. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


New York 
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up young man, he didn’t try to sell 
us on the crayons but, rather, he 
stressed the market for them. The 
line was good. But, what is more 
important, it had a real idea behind 
it. In selling he virtually left the 
product out of the story, and in- 
stead of showing us samples of 
fancy chalk, he showed us port- 
folios of advertisements scheduled 
for the national periodicals, photo- 
graphs of window displays, litho- 
graphed reproductions of the dis- 
play material, and descriptions of 
the generous supply of dealer 
helps which went with the differ- 
ent assortments. If we placed an 
order for such and such an amount 
they would not only send us this 
and that, but they would actually 
have a window dresser call and set 
up a real window display for us. 


Leaning On Consumer Demand 


That is the way we like to be 
sold merchandise, and we placed 
our order. The national campaign 
was opening that week, and the 
goods came in reasonably short 
order. We fixed up the display 
cabinet and gave the stuff a spe- 
cial table until such time as the 
window dresser should appear. A 
week passed—another followed—a 
month elapsed, but no window 
dresser and no display material. 
Telephone calls, personal remind- 
ers and a note availed nothing. 

After all, we are all human. We 
do like to blame the other fellow. 
When we get to know a subject 
or a field fairly well, it is natural 
to be impatient with the man who 
doesn’t know it and seems bent on 
warding off any knowledge of it. 
Hence it is easier to cuss the mer- 
chant who is slow-witted or some- 
what illiterate in the advertising 
cr merchandising sense. 

But remember this: it costs a lot 
of money and a lot of worry these 
days for a retailer to wrestle with 
the whole block full of competitors 
while a landlord sits on his back 
and chokes off his wind! Most of 
us are too busy “wrestling” to 
spend much time examining the 
deep truths of advertising you 
sales and advertising managers are 
paid to study. If we are backward 
it is your fault. If we spurn your 
offers, it is often because they seem 
selfish to us in that they propose 
to give you most of the reward 
and us most of the work. 
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Calkins ¢> Holden wish } 
to restate their case) 


SpecialiSis in Consumer Advertising 


Through the years, and especially through 
the past ten years, we have watched, with 
increasing anxiety and concern, the com- 
petitive activities of advertising agencies. 


With the compensation fixed by the com- 
mission basis, the service rendered has 
varied in its degree of efficiency by such 
inequalities of talent and ability as must 
of necessity be found when one agency is 
compared with another. 


Since both advertiser-and agent recog- 
nizes this fact—this palpable fact—and 
since it is impossible to find a yardstick 
by which to measure talent and since 
with whatever degree of talent employed 
the result of an advertising campaign 
cannot be predetermined, the advertiser 
who is selecting an agency is left in a 
quandary. 


The enterprising agent, wishing to out- 
bid his competitors, has promised more 
and ever more service and kinds of ser- 
vice. In other words, quality of service 
being too intangible a thing to demon- 
strate in a solicitation, the agent talked 
quantity and as fast as his quantity of 
service was met by his competitors he 
added more—much more than it was 
possible to fulfil, however zealous he may 
have been or honest his intentions. 


The significant thing to us was the fact 


that while the compensation was deter- 
mined by the commission, the amount, 
degree and kinds of service offered, has 
never adequately been defined. But the 
most significant fact is that some agencies 
are better than others and that is a fact 
that will hold far into the dim reaches 
of time. 


We say we watched these increasing activ- 
ities with anxiety and concern because in 
the dust and turmoil created by them we 
feared that the primary function of an 
agency which is, always has been, and 
always will be, the taking of the adver- 
tiser’s case to the great court of the 
ultimate consumer and winning a verdict 
in his favor, might be minimized in the 
advertiser's eyes. 


And we fear it has beeti. More —we have 
a deep rooted conviction that it has been 
and we therefore believe that unless the 
advertiser's vision be restored to a state of 
clarity the return of his advertising in- 
vestment will be minimized too. 


It is our belief that every manufacturer 
who has reached the point of becoming a 
national advertiser, knows his trade and 
what must be done to get his goods into 
a retail store. 


It is our belief, based upon long experi- 
ence, that we know how to get them out. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, xc. 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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How The Detroit News Hebe 


Sell Holland Furnaces 


NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING — 


Holland Furnace Company’s Sales Chart Showing How Much More 
Rapidly Sales Increased Year by Year After Newspaper 
Advertising Started. 


a4 OLLAND FURNACES Make Warm 
Friends”—hardly heard of a few years 
ago—is rapidly becoming one of the best 
known slogans in America because its sponsor 
takes full advantage of the modern newspaper’s 
selling power. 


In Detroit, particularly, the success of the 
Holland Furnace Company has been marked. 
The Holland sales branches were established in 
Michigan before other states were entered, but 
the increase in business in that State and Detroit 
has been practically as great as in the cities out- 
side Michigan in which branches were opened 


years after the Michigan branches were estab- 
lished. 


As C. D. Karr, advertising manager of the 
company, says: “It is not difficult to take care of 
an apple tree so well that in one year’s time the 
size of the apples is increased from 1'4 inches 


The 


to 3 inches but in the year following it would 
be considered much of a miracle to increase the 
3-inch apples to 6-inch apples. 


“This seems to me to be very complimentary 
to the two newspapers—The Detroit News and 
the Grand Rapids Press. It is principally so to 
The Detroit News, because it is much more diffi- 
cult to increase the business of a large branch 
in the same proportion that it is increased in a 
smaller branch. 


“We do not publish the amount of business we are do- 
ing in any one place, but I can tell you that our business 
in the city of Detroit has grown in a few years from prac- 


tically nothing to a total each year of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars.” 


The Detroit News is used exclusively in the Holland 
Furnace Company’s campaign, as it is by more than 250 
other national advertisers. The Detroit News, alone, 
covers the field thoroughly. In fact, no other city of De- 
troit’s size is covered so thoroughly by one newspaper as 
Detroit is by The News. 


Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sunday in Michigan 


SIS SSS 
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When Sales Lag While the Sales Force 
Waits for the Season to Open 


How a Real Estate Company Adopted a Sales Contest Idea 
Extra Month to the Active Selling Season 


That Added an 


NE of the big problems in 
any line of business where 


sales are apt to be seasonal 
is to induce salesmen to.put forth 
a reasonable amount of effort dur- 
ing the periods just prior to the 
busy season. 

In the real estate business sales- 
men have for many 
years looked upon the 
first signs of spring 
as a signal to get out 
and put in their hard- 
est work. January, 
February and March 
weather is not likely 
to be favorable. Pros- 
pects would rather sit 
around in their warm 
homes than wade out 


through snow = and 
mud to look at new 
property. 


But overhead in the 
real estate office does 
not obligingly slacken 
up because’ the 
weather is not condu- 
cive to intensive sell- 
ing. Like the poet’s 
brook, overhead has a 
way of running on 
forever. 

To get salesmen out 
in the open and start 
the season ahead of 
the regular time, the 
H. Roy. Berry Com- 
pany, Chicago real 
estate dealers, re- 
cently staged a Sham- 
rock Contest which 
proved very success- 
ful in starting off the 
season. at least two months ahead 
of time. 


The contest started February 17 
and lasted for one month, closing 
on St. Patrick’s day. To make it 
more interesting and to provide a 
tie-up with Shamrocks and St. 
Patrick’s day all the salesmen 
were temporarily given a new first 
name. Yes, you are right—the 
name was Pat. The contest was 


called, “Pat’s Shamrock Contest.” 

A large shamrock was outlined 
on a big chart. Pasted on the big 
outline of the shamrock were a 
number of small paper cutouts 
representing shamrocks. Every 
time a salesman sold a lot he was 
entitled to pull one of these sham- 


ae 


PATS SHAM ROCK CONTEST 
owners Resins Fub 1 Ende s ch 78 tr 


The H. Roy Berry Company opened the real estate season 
fully a month early through a Shamrock Contest 


rocks off the board. For every 
shamrock drawn a prize was 
awarded. If the salesman sold ten 


lots he received ten prizes. But 
the prizes were not announced in 
advance. All the salesmen knew 
was that every shamrock, repre- 
senting a lot sale, was good for a 
prize. What the prize was, or its 
value, remained a mystery until 
the closing day of the contest. 
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The unit which closed the great- 
est number of sales was given a 
banquet on St. Patrick’s day when 
the prizes were awarded. As fast 
as the men closed sales their 
names were posted on a chart in 
full view of the office. Names ot 
all the salesmen were painted on 


boards which were 
posted around the 
office. 


The Irish motif 
dominated the entire 
office. Green plug 
hats, pipes, harps, and 
other traditional Irish 
decorations were used 
in decorating the 
salesmen’s headquar- 
ters so that not one 
moment could pass 
during the contest 
when the salesmen 
wouldn’t be reminded 
that a sales contest 
was in progress. 

“The first Sunday 
after the contest 
started,” said one of 
the sales managers of 
the company, “it 
rained all day. It was 
one of the gloomiest 
days we've had this 
year. But for once 
the weather seemed 
to have no effect on 
the salesmen. More 
business was closed 
that Sunday than in 
any day of the pres- 
ent year up to that 
time.” 

The idea for the 
contest was adopted from a sug- 
gestion sent out by The Dartnell 
Corporation. While the original 
idea was changed to some extent 
to fit conditions in the real estate 
business, the plan worked success- 
fully and has brought a profitable 
increase in business at a time of 
the year when salesmen are prone 
to sit back and wait for the “open- 
ing of the season.” 
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Cross Words 
are no Puzzle 


to the man who uses old-style 
filing folders. They come natu- 
rally as do inconvenient delays, 
mis-filed letters and lost papers. 
The solution can easily be found 
with 3 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


—specially constructed for effi- 
cient filing. They are always up- 
right in the filing cabinet with 
their index tabs in plain view. 
Their bellows-like expansion pro- 
vides for three, thirty or three 
hundred letters and they are con- 
structed of ‘“‘Paperoid,’” that 
tough, red rope-stock that lasts. 


Send the coupon below. The free 
sample VERTEX Pocket will answer 
your filing puzzles. 
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Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s “VERTEX” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in April 4th SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


925 Filbert Street 


Name of Firm 


Address. 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired?............-- a 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Associations Launch Study of 
Retail and Civic Troubles 


HREE Illinois cities, Dix- 

on, Rochelle, and Sycamore, 

have been chosen by the 
National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers as “lab- 
cratories” for the study of con- 
ditions which affect community 
development and its resulting pros- 
perity to merchants, bankers, man- 
ufacturers and farmers. These 
cities have been selected as typical 
tarming and industrial communi- 
ties, and the work which will be 
carried on there will be done with 
the full cooperation of farmers, 
bankers, and business men in the 
districts. 

In cooperation with the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers in the work is the 
Retailers’ National Council, vari- 
ous government departments and 
officials and the principal labor 
and farm organizations. 


The plan involves, first, a com- 
prehensive survey of civic, social 
and economic factors in the three 
communities. One in every five 
families will be interviewed within 
a radius of about thirty-five miles. 


What the Survey will Show 


“It is not going to be a retail 
survey exclusively,” declared Al- 
len Sinsheimer, editor of The 
National Retail Clothier. “It will 
be a survey of every element con- 
ducive to the wholesome develop- 
ment of these communities based 
on the theory that the welfare and 
prosperity of the individuals will 
mean the welfare and prosperity 
of the whole.” 


Among the main facts to be re- 
vealed by the survey will be: 


1. What are the retail and industrial 
business elements in each community? 

2. If the retail stores are properly serv- 
ing the people in their community. 

3. If the retail stores are securing the 
amount of business they should in their 
trade territory. 


4. Why the retail stores are not securing 
the business they should. ‘ 

5. How the retail trade can be improved. 

6. What is wrong with each community 
in a civic and social way. 

7. If there is proper cooperation and 
proper consideration for the other on the 
part of the farming and urban elements. 
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8. What the farmers believe is wrong 
with the towns in their vicinities. 


9. What the farmers think should be 
done in the community as a whole, to im- 
prove the welfare of the community from 
an educational, social, civic and economic 
viewpoint. 

10. How the cities may be improved in 
retail, industrial, civic and social ways, 
according to the views of every average 
inhabitant. 

After the surveys are completed 
and the facts bearing on the retail 
development of the communities 
have been analyzed, the different 
associations making up the Retail- 
ers’ National Council will step in 
to offer whatever constructive 
help seems necessary. Advertis- 
ing, window displays, store con- 
trol, salesmanship, and every other 
fundamental part of retailing will 
receive attention and _ concrete 
assistance will be offered. 


Will Open Business School 


An educational campaign both 
for the general public and the busi- 
ness men will be carried out under 
the direction of Professor Edward 
F. Gardner of the University of 
Wisconsin. A school of salesman- 
ship and business development 
will be maintained for a year in 
the three communities. If wages 
are too low in the factories, that 
should be revealed in the survey. 
If the farmers are not securing 
adequate measures of cooperation 
from the local communities, that 
will be shown. If transportation is 
inadequate, if amusement facilities 
are inferior, if educational oppor- 
tunities are not sufficiently broad 
to attract the younger element, all 
of these and other similar funda- 
mental matters will be revealed, 
and if possible, remedied. 


There will be many problems 
uncovered that can be solved by 
the individual farmer, merchant, 
banker, or manufacturer, it is be- 
lieved. There will be more which 
may be solved by collective efforts 
within the communities, and still 
others which can best be handled 
by outside agencies. It is in the 
latter group where the national 
council will function in an effort 
to make model communities of the 
cities chosen for the experiment. 


a el 


AITING for the water to boil is 
slow work. But once the old pot 
starts to sing, the coffee is made in a 
few moments. 


a 
ee 


Selling is like that. How much: more 
easily and quickly a sale can be made 
when the prospect has already been 


brought through the stages of attention;) — 


interest, and desire. How much more ‘s, 


receptive such a prospect is to the ac-°, ype use of this powerful sales aux- 


7 
tion-compelling influence of a salesman 


or of a letter. 


Getting the prospect to the “boiling 
point,” and keeping him there, are 
costly operations if attempted by the 
old-time bare handed selling methods. 
The modern way is to employ business 
paper advertising—the MACHINERY 
of selling. 


Advertising in A. B. P. business papers 
PARALLELS YOUR SALES ACTIV- 
ITIES;; it calls on the same men your 
salesmen see, and on many others who 
cannot be reached personally because of 
time or distance. It opens doors and 


> Waitin 8 for the 
Water to Boil 


A. 
B.p 


“Member of The As- 
sociated Business Pa- 


pers, Inc.,” means 
proven circulations, 
PLUS the _ highest 


standards in all other 
departments. 


paves the way for more economical sell- 
ing regardless of the means you employ 
to make sales. 


It reaches readers who bring to their 
reading a naturally keen attention, a 
bread-and-butter interest. Every one of 
these readers WANTS goods and 
equipment which will help him make 
his own business more profitable. 


It digs up new and unexpected buyers; 
it gets repeat orders; it keeps the old 
buyers sold. Advertisers who have 
made fair trials of business papers have 
found SALES COSTS GOING DOWN 
AND VOLUME GOING UP. 


» Are you SURE that you are making an 


‘fliary? Our Advisory Service Depart- 
Tent. wilFgladly confer with you in ref- 
efenite,to- appropriate publications. It 
is in a position to furnish valuable mar- 
ket data. ‘No charge or obligation 
whatever. {/ vs = 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. Headquarters.220 West 42d Street-NEW YORK 
: Over 120 papers reaching 54 fields of trade and industry 


— al 
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When Public Opinion Turns Against 


An Industry 


Fish and Oyster Merchants of Chicago Use Paid Space to 
Combat False Impression Created by Unfavorable Publicity 


LOCAL newspaper cam- 
A paign in Chicago and Evan- 
ston, Illinois, being con- 
ducted by the Chicago Wholesale 
Fish and Oyster Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, is hoped to reestablish the 
oyster as a favorite food after the 
disastrous season which resulted 
from the ban against oysters. 
While nothing definite has been 
done towards enlarging the cam- 
paign to national scope, several 
organizations are interested, and it 
is hoped that the Chicago cam- 
paign will be the forerunner of a 
national campaign next fall. 


A Ban That Killed Business 


Shortly after the beginning of 
the oyster season in 1924 there 
was an epidemic of typhoid. Doc- 
tors and health department author- 
ities claimed the epidemic was due 
to eating oysters from polluted 
beds. The newspaper publicity 
which immediately ensued, and 
the banning of oyster shipments, 
practically wiped out the oyster 
business for the 1924-25 season. 
“It is reported that dealers in 
oysters will lose from 90 to 92 per 
cent of their usual business this 
season—at least for the period of 
the embargo against oyster ship- 
ments. 

Officials in charge of fisheries 
claim that the typhoid epidemic 
was not a result of eating oysters. 
They point out that the publicity 
was unwarranted and that much of 
it was ill advised, to say the least. 
Careful investigation, they claim, 
has proved that it would have been 
safe to have permitted the oyster 


business to proceed as usual for. 


the entire season. 

But after a careful study of the 
situation, the members of the Chi- 
cago Fish. and Oyster Dealers’ 
Association decided that it would 
do little good to carry on the quat- 
rel by denying the statements of 
the health officers, or by referring 
to the ban on oysters in any way. 
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Although the health commis- 
sion officials lifted the ban on 
oysters early in February, sales 
have remained at a low ebb. Deal- 
ers who were equipped to handle 
oysters at the beginning of the 
season were reluctant to resume 
handling them because of the short 
season which remained. But the 
wholesalers felt that a demand 
could be reestablished with vigor- 
ous work and advertising. 

It was felt that if the season 
were allowed to close with sales 
at a very low ebb, that it would be 
very much more difficult to re- 
establish the business next fall. 
So after several meetings, the Chi- 
cago wholesalers “chipped in” and 
made up a fund for advertising. 
The first advertisements were four 
columns wide running the full 
length of a newspaper page. The 
advertisements appeared in all the 
leading Chicago daily papers and 
one Evanston paper. 


Featuring All Sea Foods 


The advertisements were headed 
“The Last Word On Oysters.” 
One piece of copy contains the 
statement of the United States 
Commissioner of Fisheries, the 
Director of Public Health of IIli- 
nois, and the Commissioner of 
Public Health for the City of 
Chicago. 

“No food product that comes to 
your table is grown, gathered, and 
handled with more care and clean- 
liness, than the oyster,” said one 
of the first advertisements. 


In some of the advertisements 
fish and other sea foods are feat- 
ured as well as oysters. Some of 
the wholesalers who have contrib- 
uted to the campaign fund are not 
oyster dealers at all, but are co- 
operating with the idea of making 
a test to determine how much the 
consumption of sea foods can be 
increased by advertising and in- 
tensive sales work. 

An official of the association 
says, “There is need for a national 
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advertising campaign by the fish 
and oyster interests. In this coun- 
try we don’t consume anything 
near the amount of fish per capita 
that many other countries con- 
sume. In Japan the annual per 
capita consumption of fish is 
near 200 pounds a year. In the 
United States it is about eighteen 
pounds a year. In the Scandina- 
vian countries, annual consump- 
tion varies from 100 to 150 pounds 
per capita. In England it is about 
57 pounds a year. We believe 
that this Chicago campaign will 
awaken the trade in all parts of 
the country and it is our hope that 
next fall will see a national cam- 
paign on sea foods well under way. : 


Real Task for Advertising 


“We have a real story to tell the 
public,” he continued. “In Japan 
where fish is practically the na- 
tional diet, goitre is almost un- 
known. Here it is prevalent. Sci- 
entific authorities claim that iodine 
and certain mineral content in fish 
and oysters prevents goitre. Oys- 
ters and fish are non-fattening, and 
are rich in vitamine “C.” There 
are more than 250 different varie- 
ties of fish that are delicious foods. 
The public knows little about fish 
and with the right sort of sales 
and advertising pressure, it is 
probable that the consumption of 
sea foods in this country could be 
doubled in a few years.” 


American Tobacco Sets 
New Sales Record 


New high water marks for 
both total sales and net profits 
were recorded by the American 
Tobacco Company during 1924, 
according to the recent annual 
report of this company. After all 
charges and preferred dividends 
were deducted, net income totaled 
$20,784,869. The surplus was 
strengthened by $5,420,000, while 
the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was 11.13 to 1, as 
against 5.58 to 1. in December 1923. 
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STANDING OF TERRITORI 
ATLANTA 
BSesTon 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 

CINCINNAT) 

COLUMBUS 

CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


in March Forecasts 


Healthy April Business 


Heavy orders for rail equipment, better buying in textile trades, healthy increases in loading 
of merchandise freight, and increases in prices of livestock, all point to steady sales for April. 
March sales of Montgomery-Ward & Co. increased 13.87 per cent over March, 1924. Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, Chicago, Louisville, Buffalo, Oklahoma City, New Haven and San 
Francisco enjoying good business and offer best prospects for April selling. 


AKRON, OHIO 


New high levels were reached in tire pro- 
juction during March. Factories report that 
dealers’ stocks are low, in spite of heavy 
shipments of spring dating orders. Pro 
duction of tires will probably reach 125,000 
daily during April. Six tire companies re- 
port “best business in years.” Goodyear, 
Firestone and Goodrich all are increasing 
production and employing additional help. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Marcus Loew announces that construction will begin shortly 
on a million dollar theatre in Atlanta. Manufacturing is 
generally ahead of last year, with plants working full time. 
While retail trade is reported as “slow,” jobbers state that 
sales are good, and showing a steady increase as the season 
progresses 


Spring planting delayed on account of weather. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Retail sales are picking up and improving; 
wholesalers in dry goods, shoes, women’s 
wear, hardware, and building materials 
state active buying and an increase in in- 
quiries which indicates good business for 
April. Bank clearings show an appreciable 
gain in March over same month of 1924 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Birmingham business continues to be one of the real bright 
spots in the south. Steel and iron trade are very active, and 
are on the increase. Building is active, and warmer weather 
is stimulating retail trade. Several manufacturers report 
heavy sales in Birmingham and surrounding territory. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Shipments of pig iron were improving at the end of March 
and finished iron and steel makers claim to see three months 
of solid operations ahead. Washburn-Crosby Company erect- 
ing new grain elevator. United Business Service lists Buffalo 
as one of the best cities for April. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Purchasing power of Boston and New En- 
gland district promises to show a steady 
increase during next six months, due to 
improvement in textile and shoe industries 
and good prices for farm products. Sales 
managers should plan to cash in on busi- 
ness which will result from big increase in 
number of summer visitors in New England 
resulting from this territory’s growing pop- 
ularity as a summer resort. Sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns scheduled for New 
England during next six months should 
show good results. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For the last week in March, Marshall Field (wholesale) re- 
ports: “Current distribution of merchandise exceeded last week, 
and also the same period a year ago. Road sales were in 
greater volume than last year, and there were more customers 
in the market.” State Street stores report increasing sales, 
and “good increases over last March.” Iron and steel mills 
continue operating at near capacity. Many building projects 
costing upwards of a million each are in progress or planned 
Hardware wholesalers report a_ brisk trade, especially in 
builders’ hardware. Debits to individual accounts show a 
handsome increase for the week of March 25, the figures 
being $797,438,000, as compared with $707,432,000 for the cor- 
responding week of 1924. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J. Charles McCullough Seed Company erect- 
ing new building; a large apartment build- 
ing, school building for Norwood, Ohio (a 
suburb of Cincinnati) among the leading 
building projects. Residential construction 
is active. Sales of hardware have increased 
and are ahead of 1924. Shoe manufactur- 
ers not working to capacity, but dealers are 
buying often, even if in small quantities. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 

There was a fair improvement in Cleveland 
luring March, and conditions are expected 
to continue improving during April. Hard 


ware, machinery and building supply deal 
ers report increased sales, but downtown 
retail stores complain that business is slow 
\s a whole Cleveland's industries are better 
than 75 per cent employed. One observer 
points out that business in Cleveland is nos 
mal, but that complaints are going out 


because Cleveland has enjoyed such phe 
nomenal business in the past This view 
point is probably correct because Federal 
Reserve Board figures show an increase of $1,332,000 tor week 
over March 25, as compared with week of March 26, 1924 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Building and industrial activities continue brisk in Columbus 
suil ling is considerably ahead of 1924 and varied industries 
are busy; there is practically no unemployment. Lumber deal 
ers report good sales to box, furniture and musical instrument 
manufacturers. Debits to individual accounts as for March 


reported by Federal Reserve Board are slightly ahead of 1924 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Texas Power and Light Company will 
spend $2,000,000 in constructing an addi 
tional power plant, increasing capacity of 
plant to 75,000 horsepowe1 Texas and 
Pacitic Railway will build $1,000,000 freight 
vard to accommodate 800 cars. C. F. Mit 
chell is chief engineer. An indication of 
business activity is shown by a comparison 
if debits to individual accounts—week end 
ing March 25, 1925, figures were $54,716, 
v0O against $36,023,000 for week ending 
March 26, 1924 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Davton is listed among cities where general conditions are 
most likely to respond favorably to sales and advertising cam 
paigns during April. Industrial and manufacturing plants are 
cenerally busy. Retail sales and general conditions appear to 
be about the same as last year, but contrasted with several 
other cities in this district, Dayton sales ought to be better 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs all 
report residential building booms which are 
‘arrying building activities far ahead ot 
last year. Summer resort business will 


than average. 


open up soon and vanguard of motor tout 
ists is already starting towards Colorado 
Railroads will conduct heavy advertising on 
Colorado resorts. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


March 24 marked seventh consecutive week showing sub 
stantial gain in employment in automobile factories. Building 


operations are increasing. Ford, Hudson-Essex, Dodge and 
Chevrolet plants all report better than 1000-car-a-day sche lules 
tor April There were 223,446 employees on automobile and 
recessory plant payrolls at end of March; this figure nearly 
quals the employment peak in city’s history. Plans are being 
made to rebuild an entire street which will, when started, be 


me of Detroit's largest projects. 


DES MOINES, [OWA 


Manufacturing and wholesaling in’ Des 
Moines and outlying cities in Iowa is 
good, and retail trade is reported as fair. 
Farmers report snows and rain a big help 
to winter wheat and grasses. Debits to in 
lividual accounts as reported by Federal 
Reserve Board for last week in March show 
a fair increase over same week for 1924. 
gly stores to be opened 


Six new Piggly-Wiggl 
in April, making a total of fifteen for this 


‘hain in Des Moines. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Retail stores in Ft. Worth report sales as “especially brisk,’ 
contrasting sharply with many gloomy reports from retailers 
in other cities. Building is active, both industrially and in 
residential sections. Last week in March shows approximately 
a $3,000,000 increase in debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Southern Car and Foundry Company will 
construct a branch plant in Houston to cost 
$500,000; railroad cars and equipment will 


be manufactured. A new $3,000,000 apart 
ment hotel is being planned by Brickey and 
Brickey of Houston. Rains in Houston's 


territory have helped business. Retail sales 
reported good; new oil wells in the South 

Liberty field increasing petroleum produc- 

tion. Houston said to be leading all Texas 
dies in building. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Building permits for March were $3,965,490 ahead of March, 
1924; leading projects are a new apartment hotel, to be largest 
in Kansas City; an eight story hotel, and a $200,000 grading 
project for a 109-acre subdivision. Employment, retail sales, 
and sales of automobiles ahead of March, 1924. Postum, 
Shredded Wheat, Kellogg’s Bran, Kellogg's Corn Flakes, Ala 
bastine, Heinz, Flaxlinum, Buick, Franklin, Nash, Ford, Dodge 
and Marmon are some of the leading current advertisers in 
Kansas City United Business Service advises sales managers 
that Kansas City will be a good market during April 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
February building in Louisville gained 225 
per cent over February, 1924, and March 
building is keeping pace. S$. W. Strauss 
reports Louisville as being in seventeenth 
place in building activity. Department stores 
report brisk trade, while farm implement 
manufacturers claim demand to be best for 
many years past. Hardwood lumber is in 
demand and furniture makers are buying 
liberally. Debits to individual accounts for 
week of March 25, 1925, were $41,552,000, 
compared with $36,324,000 for correspond- 
ing week of 1924. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
More than 15,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber (1,000 cars) 
has been booked for shipment to the United Kingdom between 
April 30 and September 1. Farmers are ahead of usual sched 
ule in spring activities. Wholesalers report business fair to 
good. The St. Louis Fisher Body Company has recently bought 
a factory from the Kelsey Wheel Company and placed it in 
operation with 700 emplovees. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Steel and metal manufacturers are busy; 
Inland Steel with 700 employees is running 
full tilt; Smith Engineering Works will erect 
new plant to cost $250,000. Spring weather 
in March steps up building operations and 
there is no labor surplus. Heavy home 
building program is scheduled. Automobile 
sales for March were ahead of March, 1924 
and department stores report a good re 
sponse to spring advertising. Wisconsin 
is an all vear market. Several sales man 


agers whose firms are running advertising 
and sales drives in the state report excellent 
results 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Dealers in automobiles and tractors report an unusually good 
lemand from Minnesota farmers. Minneapolis Steel and Ma 
chinery Company reports production almost equal to wartime 
boom and is employing 550 men in tractor division; Minne 
apolis Threshing Machine Company is working 800 men and 
is turning out ten tractors daily. Federal Reserve Board re 
ports debits to individual accounts for week of March 25 as 
$86,247,000, compared with $71,028,000 for corresponding week 
of 1924 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Wholesale trade is not exactly brisk, but 
continues in fair volume. Manufacturing 
plants are busy and there is little, if any, 
surplus of labor. Building is active. Debits 
to individual accounts as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board shows an increase 
for the week of March 25 of $3,431,000 over 
the figures for the corresponding week of 
1924. 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Conditions in Newark are “spotty” in manufacturing, some 
lines being very busy, while others are slack, but on the whole 
employment is good. Building material concerns report an 
mproved demand due to a large volume of construction unde: 
vay Retail trade is reported as improving throughout the 
month of March and retailers are preparing for heavy sales 
n April 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Automobile trade is very brisk in metropol 
itan New York, so much that some dealers 
are going out and buying second hand cars 
to fill demand as many new cars are being 
sold without trade-ins. Production in the 
ready-to-wear and dress industries is going 
thead at a good speed. Deliveries of Buick 
cars for first ten days of March were 1,337 
215 cars ahead of the same period last 
year. Retail sales in some lines are drag 
ging, but general volume of business is well 
ahead of 1924, as is shown by an inerease 
of $885,254,000 in debits to individual ae 
counts tor week of March 25 over the corresponding week of 
1924 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
United States’ Business Service lists New 
Haven as one of eighteen cities where gen 
eral business conditions are best. There is 
i marked improvement in manufacturing 
over last year and sales should show a cor- 
responding increase. The state as a whole 
is in better condition than last year, sales 
being reported by several interests as being 
from 12 to 15 per cent ahead of last vear 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
(ne sales manager reports, ““Vhere is more business and less 
complaint in New Orleans than in any city I know of.” Build 
ng is far ahead of 1924, both in actual, as well as planned 
construction. Industries are generally running at capacity and 
| 


retail sales are improving moderately Debits to individua 
iccounts, according to the Federal Reserve Board report for 
week ending March 25 were, $73,663,000, as compared with 


$6%,.748,000 for the week ending March 26, 1924 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Building permits for first quarter of 1925 
nearly double same period in 1924.) Em 
ployment and retail sales increased in March 
and majority of industries are running at 
capacity with a few running nights. Most 
ambitious public works program in many 
years is under way; including schools to 
be built, city will spend $2,500,000. United 
States National Bank, World Herald Build 
ing and Federal Reserve Bank among lead 
ing building projects. Burlington Railroad 
erecting a $250,000 mail terminal and the 
Missouri Pacific a $250,000 freight house 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


several building permit records were broken during March, 
ndicating the healthy state of business in Oklahoma. Needed 
rains have given an impetus to buying in farming districts 
Retail sales are brisk and buying of automobiles is said to be 
n keeping with last year when the state as a whole showed 

20) per cent increase in ownership of cars. Six cities in 
Oklahoma showed an increase in debits to individual accounts 
for the week ending March 25, 1925, as compared with the 
orresponding week of 1924. Oklahoma City’s figures were, 
$19,331,000 for 1925 and $14,544,000 for last year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia is one of the few cities where all reports agree 
that business is good. Retail sales are active; lumber, hard 
ware, electrical, shoe and clothing dealers report satisfactory 
sales. Men’s clothing plants are busy and manufacturers of 
women’s clothing and dresses report a brisk trade which is 
keeping plants busy; practically all lines report improved sales 
\dded sales pressure on this market ought to bring good re 
turns during April. Out of eighteen cities in Pennsylvania 
which report debits to individual accounts to the Federal Re 
serve Board, twelve showed an increase for the week of 
March 25, as compared with the corresponding week of 1924 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

he optimistic reports from Pittsburgh and 
surrounding district for the past three 
months are being toned down slightly, al 
though production in steel mills continues 
high and at virtual capacity; there is a 
slight indication of a falling off in future 
orders. As a whole, business conditions in 
the Pittsburgh district are good as _ indi- 
cated by the healthy increase in check trais 
actions as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board—figures for week ending March 25 
were $225,364,000 as compared with $204, 
558,000 for the corresponding week of 1924 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


\ slight improvement in the demand for lumber is reported 
from the Portland district and demand is said to be running 
thead of production. Retail sales are fair, but wholesalers 
report a tendency to conservatism in buying by retailers. Auto 
motive accessory and tire dealers report buying in good volume 
by consumers. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Jewelry manufacturers report a slight im 
provement in demand and operations; tex 
tile mills are running on practically the 
same basis as for the past several months; 
retail sales are improving and retailers are 
advertising aggressively; building is active. 
Federal Reserve Board reports an increase 
of $3,475,000 for the week of March 25 
1925, over the week of March 26, 1924 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturing and industry is brisk in Rochester and reports 
from several sources indicate active buying. United States 
Business Service adds Rochester to its list of cities where \pril 
sales ettorts will be best rewarded Federal Reserve Bank 


reports indicate active business, the last week in March show 
ing an increase of approximately $4,000,000 in debits to indi- 
vidual accounts over the same week in 1924 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Pythian Home to cost $1,000,000, and thirty 
one flat buildings to cost $700,000 to be 
built by the Dittmier Realty Company, are 
among the projects announced in March for 
St. Louis. Building permits through March 
24+ totaled $2,715,405. Shoe shipments for 
March, 1925, average approximately 25 pei 
cent ahead of March, 1924. Rice-Stix Drs 
Goods Company reports sales for March 
ahead of last year and orders for future 
lelivery coming in at a good rate. Automo 
bile plants have increased schedules and one 
manufacturer reports April schedule to be 


largest in history of plant. Employment conditions are good 


ind skilled artisans are in demand 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Newspapers commenting freely on increased building, which 
is ahead of record for several years past; $5,000,000 worth of 


building in progress. Studebaker-Wulf Rubber Company's 
plant to be increased and 200 additional men will be employed 
n making tires and tubes. One mine reports employment of 


against 300 six months ago. Bank clearings show 
modest increase in March above same period in 1924 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Construction of a 37,000 horsepower plant 
near Fresno will begin at once. First unit 
to cost $4,850,000; when contemplated chain 
of plants is completed, total cost will be 
$50,000,000. Lumber dealers report a brisk 
femand, both in domestic and export busi 
ness. Department stores claim March sales 
ire ahead of 1924 sales; weather condi- 
tions are favorable to good crops and pack- 
ing of early crops is under way. Hotel 
business is good and reservations indicate a 
brisk tourist trade. San Francisco continues 
to be listed among cities where business is 


brisk, and United States Business Service recommends rela 
fix 


tively large advertising and sales appropriations for this 
trict 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ington Furniture Manutacturing Company will double 
of present plant with a $1,000,000 extension, making 
largest manufacturing plants on the Pacific 
Retail trade is brisk, lumber trade is fairly active and 
rs report activities increasing and trades well employed 
leading feature of construction activi 
approximately $2,000,000. 


building is the 
March permits were 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
weather in March 
sales, which are running slightly ahead of 
last year. Wholesalers report steady buy 
ing both for immediate and fall shipments 
report a good de- 
mand for merchandise that indicates a 
building up of depleted stocks. Building 
material dealers report an increasing trade 


with ample indications of a busy spring 


Good stimulated retail 


Hardware wholesalers 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


f leading lumber mills report an increase in sales 
mill reporting demands which necessitate 


There is a good demand for labor 


ions, one 


shifts. 
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ing conditions are said to be better than for several years past, 
is considerably ahead of previous vears. A large 


and building 
‘lanned for this year. Retail sales 


amount of road building is 


1 
t 
and showing usual spring activity. 


ire satisfactory 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


survey of fifty-one plants in the Toledo 
listrict shows 24,695 men at work compared 

approximately year ago, but 
this figure is ahead of past few months 
Willys-Overland plants are turning out 1000 
jaily, with prospects of a great pro- 
juction in April; Electric Auto Lite Com- 
pany is increasing working force and at 
Fostoria, Ohio, is working day and night. 
Ihe Fostoria Pressed Steel Company is also 
on a day and night basis. 
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ip 27,000 a 
ru 


cars 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


from 5 to 100 per cent capacity, with some 
ictivity during March. Federal Reserve 
ts to individual accounts for week ending 
lly the same as for corresponding week in 
ending March 21, there was an increase of 
lollars the week of March 19, 1924 
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How We Are Preparing the Ground 
for Future Advertising 


By C. B. Dicks 


President, The La Valliere Company, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Many small concerns start in business and make a fair success without advertising. Then the 
time comes when they must advertise or stand still. At this critical point many business concerns 
find it necessary to undo a lot of former work. Some of them have to eat their own words 
because they have always knocked advertising. Many of them have to redesign packages, make 
new labels, and adopt new brand or trade names, because the business was allowed to grow 
without a plan. But here is the story of a business that started from scratch and has enjoyed a 
profitable career without very much advertising. Yet every move has been made with the idea of 
being able to advertise in the future without having to change any of the present plans or policies. 


s¢ ITH a line of unknown, 
\ \) unadvertised products, 
fighting for a market in 
a crowded field against heavy 
advertising expenditures, and com- 
peting with the cleverest mer- 
chandisers in the country, backed 
by enormous and wealthy organ- 
izations, you haven’t a chance in 
the world,” some of our good 
friends told us when we thought 
of going into the perfume and 
toilet requisite business. 

They explained that it required 
a vast sum of money to “blanket 
the country with advertising,” to 
build up a demand. They told us 
how dealers would refuse to stock 
our goods, and how our salesmen 
couldn’t possibly get a foothold 
against the competition it would 
be necessary to face. 


Capitalizing an Atmosphere 


This was in 1914. We disre- 
garded the well meant advice of 
some of our friends and launched 
a little business. Now it is true 
that we haven’t exactly “set the 
world on fire,” but we have made 
steady, consistent progress; our 
line is constantly growing, distri- 
bution is expanding, and we feel 
that our business is on a sound, 
substantial basis. More than ever 
we are convinced that our original 
ideas were correct. 

My first ideas regarding starting 
a business of this kind were for- 
mulated when I was actively asso- 
ciated with Finlay-Dicks & Com- 
pany, wholesale druggists of New 
Orleans. As toilet goods buyer I 
noticed a large number of orders 
crossing my desk every day for 
toilet goods. Making an analysis 


of these orders from time to time, 
I found a surprisingly large per- 
centage of them called for no par- 
ticular brands. Customers would 
order a quantity of certain items, 
specifying odors, sizes and prices, 
but leaving it to us to specify the 
brands. 


The more I thought of it, the 
more I felt that we could manu- 
facture toilet requisites “on our 
own hook” and ship our own 
brands to these customers who did 
not specify brands. 


Built on Quality Basis 


As I turned over this idea in my 
mind, the thought came to me that 
in New Orleans we had the French 
atmosphere, and the French cul- 
ture and tradition to build on. As 
everybody knows, the public is- 
sists on associating perfumes and 
toilet articles of the highest grade 
with France. All our domestic 
manufacturers try to incorporate 
the French atmosphere in their 
advertising, on their labels and in 
the product itself. Vast quantities 
of perfumes and toilet requisites 
are imported from France and sold 
in this country. “Why can’t we 
capitalize the French atmosphere 
of New Orleans in our business?” 
I asked myself and associates. 


At first our line was limited, and 
was sold only by the salesmen of 
our wholesale drug _ business. 
When we began to formulate poti- 
cies we had to choose between a 
line made to sell to the cheaper 
class of trade, and a line of the 
very highest quality we could pos- 
sibly put up. We chose the latter 
policy. We deliberately chose t5 
make an appeal to the market the 
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bankers label as the “upper brack- 
ets.” So we made no attempt to 
build the young business on a 
competitive price basis. 

The next step was the selection 
of a name. Being interested in 
history and literature, I had often 
read tales of the court of Louis 
XIV. One of his court favorites 
was the Duchess de La Vallier, 
a noted French beauty, whose 
charm, it is said, did not diminish 
with age. She is said to have been 
the first woman to make use of 
odors of flowers without the flow- 
ers themselves. So we selected 
Madame La Vallier as the god- 
mother of our business, and named 
cur business and our products 
after her. It proved a fortunate 
selection. Many people have told 
us that the name itself immedi- 
ately suggests toilet requisites and 
perfumes. Just recently a man 
came into our office who said he 
had never heard of our business, 
but felt sure of our line as soon 
as he read our firm name—the La 
Valliere Company. 


How We Build a Line 


Our first product was a toilet 
cream of the “vanishing” class— 
we called it Creme La Valliere. 
It was introduced to the trade by 
the Finlay-Dicks salesmen. It met 
with a cordial reception, Dr. Wy- 
lie’s Good Housekeeping testing 
laboratory “starring” it for excel- 
lence and “unusual purity.” Soon 
we realized that the business 
would eventually expand to the 
point where it would stand on its 
own feet and be independent of 
the Finlay-Dicks Company. So 
I severed active connections with 
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the wholesale business, and organ- 
ized an independent company de- 
voted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture and sale of the La Valliere 
products. 

Then we started to expand the 
line. Item by item, we built it 
up, each new item being selected 
with a view towards adding charm, 
distinction and completeness to 
the line as a whole. 

In the perfume business the 
standard odors are sold by many 
manufacturers. We determined to 
build up a line of our own, coining 
names for the popular odors, mak- 
ing each one distinctive, so that it 
would be necessary to call for the 
product by its own name instead 
of asking for a standard odor such 
as violet or rose, leaving it to the 
dealer to pass out any brand he 
cared to. 


Expansion Policy Cautious 


In building the line we generally 
select a name for a group of re- 
lated products and special names 
for the various items that are 
added from time to time to the 
group. For instance, we have a 
line of talcum powders known as 
“Rainbow.” As new odors are 
developed for our line, these are 
added to the “Rainbow” line of 
talcums, constituting a group giv- 
ing wide choice of odors. When 
a new talcum is added, we select 
a color for the can to 


our line has grown in response to 
a demand. This policy has saved 
us from putting a lot of back num- 
bers into the line and has given 
the salesmen a talking point of 
genuine merit for every item. 

Another policy we have fol- 
lowed is to sell the product itself 
to the merchant. We have found 
that many salesmen today are sell- 
ing nothing but advertising. That 
is, they have themselves been so 
sold on advertising that they lose 
sight of the product itself. They 
spend all their time talking about 
the demand which will be created 
by the advertising, and neglect to 
teach the dealer the selling possi- 
bilities that intrinsic merit always 
commands. 


No Possible Outlet Neglected 


In carving out a niche for our 
products in the retail field, we 
spotted this weakness, and have 
tried to capitalize it as best we 
could. It is our idea that many 
dealers can sell pretty much what 
they want to sell. If they use the 
product itself; if they are thor- 
oughly sold on its individual mer- 
its; if they understand the talking 
points of each of our products, we 
feel that our line is well along 
towards a profitable volume of 
business. So our salesmen have 
been constantly drilled with the 
idea that the product must be sold 


thoroughly to every merchant— 
that he must be enthusiastic about 
it, and wherever possible, he 
should be a user of some of our 
products. 


Another big feature in the build- 
ing of our business has been our 
attention to every possible outlet, 
and the careful cultivation of all 
possible sources of business. As 
an example of our methods, the 
story of how our products were 
introduced into China may be of 
interest. 

Several years ago my wife and 
I were attending a lecture being 
given in New Orleans by a woman 
who was a missionary in China. 
After the meeting I was intro- 
duced to her. She asked what line 
of business I was in. When I told 
her she appeared very much inter- 
ested and expressed a desire to 
visit our factory. 

Quality Throughout 


After seeing our plant she said 
she would like to take along a few 
samples of our product; it seemed 
that she was interested in various 
native missionary workers in 
China, and she thought that some 
of them might sell our line to 
increase their income. I fixed up 
a generous supply of samples. 

For more than a year we heard 
nothing from her. Then came a 
letter with an order for about 

$600 worth of our Creme 


match some color of the 
rainbow, so that a display 
of the series on the drug- 
gists’ shelves attracts at- 
tention because of its 
pleasing rainbow effect. 
This also proves to be'a 
good selling point, as our 
salesman can urge the 
stocking of the complete 
line for its display possi- 
bilities. As display is rec- 
ognized as a prime factor 
in selling toilet requisites, 
this point has proved to 
be an important one. 
We have found it a 
good policy not to add a 
new item until there was 
a real place in the line for 
it, or until we had built 
a real talking point into 
the quality of the article, 
or made a genuine sales 
appeal with the design of 
the package. In this way 


section in the 
Management.” 


This section 
sion of: 


Institutional 


A giant letter that produced $33,597 
worth of business for the United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation, is one 
of the mailing pieces that will be men- 
tioned in the “Better Sales Literature” 
April 18 issue of “Sales 


will also include discus- 


literature of the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company. 
Labels that help to sell your company. 
A group of striking folders issued by 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company. 
An envelope-poster idea used by the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
Simple folders that produced good re- 
sults for Lord & Burnham, Portland 
Cement Association, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, and others. 
A birthday letter idea used by Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company. 


La Valliere. The mis- 
sionary offered to guar- 
antee prompt payment. 
We shipped the order. 
Soon orders were coming 
regularly, and the one 
representative this mis- 
sionary obtained for us in 
Shanghai sent in a con- 
stantly increasing volume 
of business. In China the 
women of the upper 
classes use vast quantities 
of face and toilet creams 
because the water over 
there is so impure. Last 
year our business on cold 
cream alone amounted to 
$61,000 in Shanghai. So 
you see it doesn’t pay to 
neglect to follow up every 
possible outlet, no matter 
how remote it may seem. 

I could go on and cite 
more instances of this 
kind. Our business in 
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FACTS 


about the 


Wisconsin Market 


America’s Leading Dairy State— Wisconsin has more than 2,000,000 
_ dairy cows. She produces 63% of America’s cheese and 28% of the con- 
densed milk made in this country. The annual value of her butter, 
cheese and milk amounts to $244,910,000. There’s a market in itself! 


A Leader in Diversified Industry — 46 major divisions of industry 
represented by 10,393 manufacturing plants, engaging 317,899 people, 
with an annual pay roll amounting to $377,978,303 — here is another 
part of the Wisconsin market well worth cultivation. 


A Prosperous Farming State —Wisconsin’s 189,295 farms are val- 
ued at $2,677,282,997, an average value per farm of $14,143. Govern- 
ment figures place a value on Wisconsin farm crops of nearly half a 
billion dollars. Plenty of money to spend here. 


Heavy Bank Deposits— W isconsin bank deposits total $738,582,568.12 
—a vast reserve of wealth upholding Wisconsin’s buying power and stabil- 
izing this great market. The per-capita of the states 2,632,067 citizens 
amount to $2,887.00. 


An Automobile for Every § People — Wisconsin’s 471,195 auto- 
mobiles could take every citizen of the state for a ride at one time. 
There’s untold basic wealth back of this automobile registration. 

eee 


The Good Roads State — 3,300 miles of paved roads — 14,252 miles 

. of well-kept gravel roads — with not a dollar owed against them. These 
modern highways speed distribution and sales throughout the Wiscon- 
sin market. 


Highly Intelligent Population — The percentage of illiteracy in 
Wisconsin is remarkably low — only 1.7% and every family in the state 
that can pay for three meals a day reads a Wisconsin Daily Newspaper. 


Complete Newspaper Coverage — Wisconsin’s Daily Newspapers, 
47 in number, are read daily by 715,000 prosperous Wisconsin families 

i] —practically 100% of the state’s population — a great sales influence in 
a great market. Let the Wisconsin Daily Newspapers show you how 
best to cultivate the rich Wisconsin market. For complete data, address 
the Secretary, 421 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


NN 
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HE greatest advertising agency 
association in the world now 
recognizes that circulation quantity is 
only a part of what you buy and pay for. 


Circulation quality is receiving greater 
respect and consideration today than 
at any time in the history of advertising. 


There is no duplication in 


Mension (Dagazine 


even though you buy ten million mass 
circulation, because it is an enter- 
taining, religious magazine, read by 
320,000 families, and your message 
will be read in an earnest and respect- 
ful mood. 


Your message, therefore, will receive 
an earnest reception, such as it will 
not receive in common media. 


ELLWOOD TANSEY 


Advertising Manager 


General Offices, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Latin America is constantly in- 
creasing, and we are making a spe- 
cial effort in cultivating Cuba and 
the Latin American Republics. 
Customers down there are loyal. 


Some of our friends have criti- 
cized us for spending so much 
money on labels, cartons and pack- 
ages. For instance, we buy the 
finest bottles we can obtain in 
France, Thuringia and Czechoslo- 
vakia for some of our products. 
Our friends take the attitude that 
we are not a big concern and that 
we should skimp and save wher- 
ever possible. We take the oppo- 
site attitude—that we are compar- 
atively small, but that this is no 
handicap unless we make it so by 
advertising the fact through the 
use of cheap, undignified labels 
and packages. The idea, “Oh, that 
package is all right for a big con- 
cern, but too expensive for us,” is 
never entertained in our business. 
And I am confident that our pack- 
ages and labels have played a big 
part in the growth of our business. 

We are thorough believers in 
advertising, and when our busi- 
ness is ready for it, we expect to 
employ all the advertising the vol!- 
ume will stand. But our experi- 
ence shows that if you mark out a 
certain niche of trade, and build a 
line to meet the demands of that 
trade, you can build a business 
that will grow and endure, even 
though you may never do any- 
thing spectacular. 


Favored by proximity, tariffs, 
transportation, and good relations, 
Cuba, with a total average annual 
purchases of foodstuffs valued at 
approximately $100,000,000, is the 
best natural market for American 
foodstuffs in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, according to a report by 
the Department of Commerce on 
the foodstuffs trade of Cuba. 


With total imports valued at 
$55,000,000 during 1923, Cuba 
stood fifth in order of importance 
among purchasers of American 
foodstuffs, and preliminary figures 
for 1924 record a further growth in 
this trade. With the exception of 
some fruits which are grown on 
the island, Cuba is a market for 
practically all American  food- 
stuffs. Lard, wheat flour, salt 
pork, dairy products, and canned 
goods are among the most import- 
ant items. 


~~ 
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Selling 100% In Metropolitan Zones 


By Saunders “Asset” Mile Plan 


Wide metropolitan areas require motorized selling. Company cars are a dis- 
tinct liability to traveling salesmen. But they can rent ‘‘Drive-It-Yourself”’ 
cars when an ‘‘asset’’ only, covering each market quicker, cheaper, completely. - 


Metropolitan markets are wide trade areas—not just 
cities. The adjacent territory invariably has 50% to 
175% of each in—city population. Newspaper circula- 
tion and jobbers’ sales show the same picture; to sell a 
city 100% your men must cover its trade territory. 


You can do this now with one man or a crew— 
better, faster, more economically—by using motor cars 
rented on the Drive-It-Yourself basis. 


For instance, consider the Baltimore—Washington 
—Richmond districts. For many businesses, these 
cities and their trade territory is the most fertile mar- 
ket south of the Mason-Dixon line. At Saunders 
System Stations in each city your men can rent clean, 
new cars, paying only for the exact mileage each 
drives. They work the city trade in these cars quickly 
and thoroughly and spend more time in productive 
selling and less time on sidewalks and street cars. The 
result is more calls and more sales at less cost for each. 


Outside the city, your men can profitably cover each 


market completely in a driving radius of 50 miles. 


By combining rail and Saunders System service, 
you achieve the lowest possible sales and traveling 
expense and preserve the real advantages of motorized 
selling. Company car investment, upkeep and super- 
vision on your part is eliminated. Your men arrive by 
rail at each sales center with planned routes and fresh 
sales vigor and then discard the car for rail again 
when it ceases to be an “asset.” 


The 63 Saunders System Stations cover the best 
sales centers of 18 states. Both Gear-Shift and Ford 
Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars are rented at low 


per mile rates. Each salesman drives privately a clean, new, splendid running car with standard 
insurance protecting you against liability, fire, theft, collision and property damage above $15.00. 


One of the most complete road systems in America 
radiates from Washington and Baltimore through- 
out Maryland and Delaware, into rich southern Penn- 
sylvania and northern Virginia. Road conditions 
out of Richmond also are now favorable to motorized 
selling. New sales history is now being made in 
these oldest of American markets. 


Two Saunders System stations are now serving 
Washington, a downtown and an uptown location. 
The new Baltimore station is ideally convenient for 
working neighborhood business centers and for out- 
side trade coverage. The Richmond branch is near 
both hotels and rail stations. 


Other eastern branches are opening as the needs of 
each sales center are determined. Saunders System 
is engaged exclusively in the efficient operation of 
Drive-It-Yourself stations employing only standard 
makes of cars already familiar and best adapted to 
public handling. 


May we send you a copy of our manual, ‘‘Answers to Questions’’? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 213 Saunders Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


**10 Years of Practical Operation”’ 


Akron Council Bluffs 
Atlanta (2) Davenport 
Baltimore Dayton 
Bessemer, Ala. Denver 
Birmingham (3) Des Moines 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Detroit 
Chattanooga (2) Evansville 
Cincinnati (3) Galesburg 
Cleveland Houston 
Colorado Springs Indianapolis (2) 


Columbus (3) Kansas City (2) 


Knoxville 


Moline Sheboygan 
Montgomery (2) Springfield, Ill. 


Lincoln Peoria 
Louisville (2) Pueblo 
Memphis Richmond, Va. 
Milwaukee (2) Rockford 
Mobile Rock Island 


Nashville (2) Springfield, O. 
NewAlbany,Ind. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oklahoma City Tulsa 

Omaha (2) Tuscaloosa, Ala 


Washington, D.C.(2) 
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Since the “powers that be” in the machine shop market are the men who supervise the production of the men and 
machines, specially trained salesmen who can talk the language of the trade are usually the ones who get the orders 


The Kind of Salesmen Who Succeed 
in Selling to Machine Shops 


Salesmen Who Are Not Afraid of Dirty Hands and Who Know the Ins 
and Outs of Machine Shop Practice Always Bring Home the Bacon 


HEN one of the large 

\ \) rubber manufacturers at 

Akron decided to make a 
drive for the rubber belting busi- 
ness of the machine shops, the first 
step was the organization of a 
sales school. All of the belting 
salesmen were called in and given 
six weeks of intensive training in 
solving the problems of power 
transmission with a factory. 

These men were known as belt- 
ing experts. After they returned 
tc the territories it was their job 
to get inside of a shop and make 
a study of the machine installa- 
tions. They had been so schooled 
that they could tell at a glance 
whether the power was being 
delivered efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

In spite of the fact that this 
manufacturer maintained jobbing 
connections and branch houses’ in 
all parts of the country, the spe- 
cialty men were able to produce an 
unusual amount of business. Own- 
ers and executives of machine 
shops and organizations that op- 
erated large batteries of machine 
tools soon sought their advice. 
Take the case of a Milwaukee 
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machine shop as typical. One of 
these salesmen, Larmer, had failed 
to dent the armor of one plant 
superintendent who had always 
specified a competitive belt. Before 
taking the special course at Akron, 
Larmer had confined his sales talk 
tc the quality of the product and 
the reputation of his company. 

When he called after completing 
the training he looked at the prob- 
lem from a different angle. Almost 
immediately he noticed several 
places in the shop where minor 
changes would effect economies in 
belt repairs and replacements. He 
sketched these and then prepared 
suggestions for correcting the con- 
ditions. These were blue printed 
and submitted to the superintend- 
ent, but without any suggestion 
that he buy Larmer’s belt. 

When the millwright who had 
made the original installations was 
called in, “he kicked like a steer,” 
as Larmer put it. “The changes I 
suggested made it appear that he 
did not know his business, and like 
all good workmen, he insisted that 
I was wrong, and he was right. 
One of the suggestions had been 
the addition of a reducing pulley 
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to an electric motor which permit- 
ted one motor to run two small 
stamping machines. I had also 
suggested setting the motor on the 
floor instead of suspending it. The 
shorter belt would represent an 
economy in original price as well 
as subsequent purchases. 

“It required three calls to put 
the idea across sufficiently with 
the millwright that he agreed to 
the changes. At any rate I re- 
ceived an order for belting I could 
never have secured in any other 
way.” 

A sales executive with long 
experience in selling the machine 
shop market said that this was one 
market where the _ purchasing 
agent was a factor to be reckoned 
with, not because he controlled 
the purchases, but the nature of 
the material purchased gave him 
sufficient authority to make it 
pretty miserable for a salesman 
who ignored him. In some mar- 
kets the purchasing agent is little 
more than a high priced detail 
man who signs formal purchase 
orders and checks up the promises 
of the seller. He is governed 
entirely by decisions made by 


See 


cther executives but in the 
machine shop market, the purchas- 
ing agent is a good man to cul- 
tivate. 

Many salesmen make it a point 
te keep him feeling “top-hole.” 
They have found that it simplifies 
their approach to the men out in 
the shop. A representative of a 
commercial diamond house has a 
rather unique way of placating the 
purchasing agent and getting what 
he wants. 

“Before I go in to see him,” said 
this salesman, “I try to find out 
how their product is used, and just 
what the product is. This tips me 
off as to the amount of commer- 
cial diamonds they use in making 
it. When I go into a machine shop 
I ask for the buyer. Then I sug- 
gest that because of the unusual 
type of my product, he probably 
has not studied it as he has the 
other materials they use, and 
would prefer to have me talk with 
the shop superintendent. In nine 
cases out of ten the purchasing 
agent admits that he does not 
know much about diamonds and 
turns me over to the man I really 
want to see.” 

A manufacturer of auditing 
machinery devised a machine that 
could be used in keeping piece 
work records in machine shops 
and manufacturing plants. With 
the new method the cost of doing 
this work was lessened appreci- 
ably. The manufacturer had to 
work out a sales plan that differed 
radically from that used to sell 
retail merchants. The machine 
was an intricate thing, the cost of 
which was in excess of $2,000. It 


requires selling ability of the high- 
est type to convince an executive 
that the outlay of $2,000 is advis- 
able to facilitate record keeping. 

A special corps of salesmen was 
organized. These men were in- 
structed in the operation of the 
machine until it became almost 
second nature for them to visual- 
ize instantly the result if their 
machine were installed in any 
shop. This enabled them to cut 
down the length of time necessary 
to tell about the machine and to 
picture the results vividly to the 
executives they interviewed in the 
language of their own business. 
Within six months enough orders 
were secured to insure steady pro- 
duction of the machine for almost 
a year. 

Divisions of Purchases 


Inasmuch as the powers that be 
in the machine shop market are 
the men who supervise the produc- 
tion of the men and machines, 
specially trained salesmen who 
talk the language of the trade have 
proved a splendid investment for 
manufacturers of unusual prod- 
ucts. In fact, the consensus seems 
to be that the market warrants 
such a sales force rather than a 
catalog salesman. 


The purchases in the market 
may be divided into three major 
groups: the material from which 
the product is made; the machin- 
ery and equipment used in the 
making; and the supplies for keep- 
ing the shops and machines oper- 
ating and in good condition. The 
first two groups are controlled by 
the production men, such as chief 
engineer, plant superintendent and 


general manager. Buying the last- 
named group is more or less a 
matter of routine and here is 
where the purchasing agent gets in 
his hand. 

Materials used in the manufac- 
ture of machine shop products are 
held to rigid specifications pre- 
pared by the designers. Produ- 
cers of the material are furnished 
these specifications and asked to 
submit quotations, samples for 
test, and delivery promises. 

After a contract is let or an 
order placed, it does not mean that 
all possibility for effecting a sale 
is lost. It is often possible to in- 
troduce a new product or a better 
one by submitting it to a series of 
tests and keeping up the sales 
effort on the production executives. 


A large machine shop in Chi- 
cago makes a steel frame for bed 
springs and furnishes them to a 
steel furniture manufacturer. The 
steel used in these frames was cov- 
ered by specifications drawn up by 
the manufacturer of the furniture. 
Twenty to thirty cars, containing 
thirty tons each, are required each 
year. It is a piece of business that 
all the steel salesmen are anxious 
te get. Many of them, however, 
slackened in their efforts after the 
successful bidder was announced 
each year, and kept in touch with 
the buyer merely as a matter of 
form pending the next contract. 

The salesman for a Pittsburgh 
mill secured samples of the steel 
being used and sent them, with 
specifications, to the laboratory of 
his firm. “Analyze them, test them 
for tensile and breaking strength, 
and let me have a comparison of 


“Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax 


ANY are the phases of the industrial market to be covered in forth- 
M coming 1925 issues of “Sales Management.” 

feature the textile market, and will include accounts of selling tactics 
found successful by companies who have had years of experience in selling 


to this broad and fertile field. 


Other markets which will be covered within the year are: 


Petroleum 

Chemical Plants 
Lumbering 

Mining 

Schools and Colleges 
Power Plants 

Gas Plants 

Wood Working 


The April 18 issue will 


Engineering Construction 
Institutions 

Agricultural 

Meat Packing 
Automotive 

Hospitals 

Municipalities 

Shoes and Leather 
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the results with the figures on our 
own product,” were his instruc- 
tions. He stressed the fact that 
the steel had to be bent to shape 
and some machining work was 
necessary. 

A few weeks later he received 
a report, and, in addition, some 
samples of a special steel the 
chemists had prepared that they 
felt would meet the requirements 
even better than the steel then 
being used. 

Tests by the machine shop su- 
perintendent on the first batch of 
samples were a failure. A new 
supply was ordered, and again 
failed to prove up. Three tests 
were made before the proper re- 
sults were obtained showing that 
it was possible to buy a better 
steel. With these facts, and the 
support of the machine shop su- 
perintendent, the steel salesman 
went to the furniture manufacturer 
and sold him on changing his 
specifications. He has the con- 
tract sewed up for the next twelve 
months. 


Salesmen Must Know Product 


A cutting oil salesman followed 
this same procedure but he had to 
deal only with the machine shop 
executives. “Men in charge of 
production,” he said, “are con- 
stantly on the lookout for sugges- 
tions to help them in their work. 
Go to them with a definite, help- 
ful plan and not on a basis of ‘I 
just dropped in.’ ” 


The Armstrong Cork Company 
has a corps of men who are mis- 
sionaries in the sense that they go 
from place to place seeking new 
uses for cork. Wherever they find 
a valve that requires a gasket, 
packing, and other supplies of like 
nature, they suggest the use of 
cork, and urge its trial. They are 
not salesmen in the sense that 
they are plugging for orders, but 
with the information they supply, 
the company is able to investigate 
the new uses and send salesmen to 
see the buyer with a concrete sug- 
gestion to offer. 


Those manufacturers who main- 
tain branch houses in various sec- 
tions of the country have found it 
advisable to study the equipment 
of the machine shop operators. 
For instance, one sales executive 
showed me a catalog containing 
some twenty-five pages devoted 
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exclusively to valves. There were 
valves for every conceivable pur- 
pose in the world. “We had a 
funny proposition to meet,” he 
said. “There were certain of our 
valves that would work out nicely 
in a territory, while the stock of 
other types and sizes remained on 
the shelves for years. We made a 
survey of the country, and found 
that if we stocked different sizes 
in different branches our troubles 
were over. So we have arranged 
the stock accordingly.” 

A pulley manufacturer has 2,194 
different kinds and sizes in his line. 
He, too, arranged to stock certain 
branches with certain sizes. For 
instance, in Indianapolis one can 
get a pulley from 2 inches to 14 
inches in diameter but none over 
14 inches. While the same com- 
pany stocks the Chicago branch 
with pulleys up to 18 inches in 
diameter but none below 4 inches. 


“By doing this we cut down our 
overhead expense,” said the sales 
manager, “and at the same time 
we insured our buyers of absolute 
service, and this is important in 
that a shut-down for even an hour 
is a serious matter when the pay- 
roll goes right on, and production 
stops.” 

Another factor that is prominent 
in selling this market is the jobber. 
Practically every manufacturer 
interviewed said that he not only 
maintained a corps of salesmen to 
go after the business direct, but 
wherever possible, tied up with a 
good jobbing house. 


“Follow the Smokestack” 


The question was brought up as 
to results and whether there was 
not danger of jobbing salesmen 
overlooking an item in a line of 
some six or seven thousand items. 
“There is always that danger,” 
was the reply, “but in going after 
a market as widespread as the 
machine shop there is a much 
closer coverage of the territory. 
We class as a machine shop every 
concern that has as much as a 
lathe or grinder in operation,” he 
continued. “It doesn’t make any 
difference how much equipment he 
has; the big thing is that they all 
use the same kind of supplies and 
are in the market for them most of 
the time. 

“The combination of jobber 
salesmen and our own men enable 
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us to get into every place that has 
a smokestack, and a great many 
that don’t. What we may lose in 
possible business is more than off- 
set by the saving in selling expense 
and overhead.” 

There is another angle to the 
importance of the jobber in this 
market that cannot be overlooked, 
namely, the credit of the buyer. 
“A great many machine shops are 
skating on exceptionally thin ice 
so far as finances are concerned,” 
said the sales manager for one of 
the largest jobbing houses in Chi- 
cago. “If the manufacturer were 
to try to check up his orders 
direct and sell only direct, he 
would have a trying problem on 
his hands. While his salesmen 
would make the territory only 
once a month, our salesmen get to 
their buyers at least twice a month 
and often more than that. Even 
with this close contact we are 
forced to ask for cash with order 
or on delivery in 30 per cent of the 
cases.” 

Jobber is Big Factor 


One manufacturer of mechanical 
rubber goods has recognized the 
importance of the jobber in reach- 
ing the machine shop market as 
well as other markets and adopted 
a policy of selling only through 
bona fide jobbers. The entire sales 
program is built about the jobber 
salesman and educating him to go 
out and get the business backed 
by the advertising, direct by mail, 
and personal helps of the manu- 
facturer. After a year of trial this 
plan seems to be working out very 
well. 

When in doubt as to how to get 
to the market, the policy of many 
manufacturers seems to be to line 
up an aggressive jobber and let 
him do the worrying. “They carry 
a complete stock from a quarter 
inch washer to a two-ton punch 
press in stock, and the machine 
shops know it,” said one executive 
of a pulley and shafting manufac- 
turer. “And to make money they 
have to move it. They cover the 
trade and sell the goods, letting 
us service it when trouble arises.” 

Latest figures on the annual 
purchases by machine shops indi- 
cate that 1925 will see more than 
$3,000,000,000 worth of material, 
equipment and supplies absorbed 
and unlimited possibilities for the 
introduction of new things. 
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Fortunately there are 
many good advertis- 
ing companies. We 
are glad to have held 
our place among 
them for more than 
nineteen years. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor « Newspaper » Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Putting All Your Shoulders Behind 
the Same Wheel 


One Man in Charge of Marketing for the Florence Stove Company Sees 


By Henry H. Morse 


To It that Sales, Advertising and Promotion Managers Work Together 


Sales Manager, Florence Stove Company, Gardner, Massachusetts 


duce a maximum volume of 

business at a minimum cost, 
and earn a fair profit for the com- 
pany, I believe there is no better 
way to eliminate waste motion 
and to insure a satisfactory bal- 
ance sheet at the end of the year, 


[’ the sales department is to pro- 


than through a policy that is based’ 


on straight line sales control. 

By straight line sales control I 

mean that everything connected 
with selling is recognized as a part 
of selling, and the direction of all 
these various forms of effort is 
concentrated in the hands of one 
man, . 
Let me illustrate just how 
straight line control is enabling 
our company to cut down on lost 
energy and to apply sales pressure 
in territories where it is needed at 
the time it is needed, and how it 
results in an intelligent coordina- 
tion of promotion, advertising, and 
distribution activities. 


Must Work Together 


Our sales effort is of four dis- 
tinct types: 

1. The solicitation of orders by 
salesmen who call upon dealers. 

2. Magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

3. Sales promotion by means of 
demonstrations, dealer helps, di- 
rect by mail advertising to dealers 
and direct by mail advertising to 
dealers’ customers. 

4. High speed balanced distribu- 
tion of merchandise from stocks in 
public warehouses in different 
parts of the country. 

We also have a data department 
which furnishes much of the infor- 
mation on which our sales plans 
are based. If our selling is to be 
efficient, these departments must 
work in such close harmony that 


From an address delivered before the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago. 


every effort that is made will fit 
perfectly into our main sales cam- 
paign. 

We cannot afford to have an 
advertising campaign of one sort, 
a sales promotion campaign of 
another sort and a sales campaign 
of a third type. We cannot afford 
to have the advertising man feel 
that advertising is an end in itself 
rather than a means of producing 
business, that he is an artist paint- 
ing a beautiful picture, the sym- 
metry and colors of which are to 
win him a reputation as an adver- 
tising expert. 


Where Decentralized Control Fails 


We cannot afford to have the 
sales promotion manager feel that 
direct by mail solicitation, dealer 
helps, and other printed matter 
have any value beyond that of get- 
ting more business for the com- 
pany. He must not regard his 
work as something apart, some- 
thing to be judged on its individ- 
ual merits. 

Our statistical and sales record 
department must not feel that the 
collection of data is a profession 
to be jealously guarded and to be 
done along lines laid down for 
some other company whose needs 
are entirély different from ours. It 
must realize that figures are only 
valuable from the sales angle in 
so far as they point out possibili- 
ties for increasing sales or warn 
against impending loss of sales. 

Our merchandise distribution 
department must not feel that the 
stocking of warehouses is a math- 
ematical science, that formulas are 
to be followed blindly. That de- 
partment must realize its principal 
function is to have in the local 
warehouses all over the country 
goods that are wanted at the time 
they are wanted. There is no 
other sound criterion of stock 
keeping. 
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In some organizations, espec- 
ially those in which there has been 
a rather rapid growth in a short 
time, there is a tendency to create 
a number of departments with in- 
dependent heads all _ reporting 
directly to some executive, as for 
example the vice president in 
charge of sales, or the president, or 
even in some cases the board of 
directors. 

Where this is done, even though 
the most cordial feelings may exist 
between the different department 
heads, it is practically impossible 
for all of them to work for the 
same plan, for them to balance 
their respective efforts, in such a 
way as to get the greatest results 
for a given expenditure of time, 
money or effort. 

The advertising manager may 
use institutional copy and spend 
most of his money in national 
periodicals; the sales promotion 
manager may at the same time be 
sending letters to dealers trying to 
interest them in some novelty 
because of its easy consumer ac- 
ceptance at that particular season. 


Pulling Opposite Directions 


The sales manager, through his 
salesmen, is trying to push staples 
that are good the year around, and 
trying through the salesmen to get 
the dealers to stock in advance. 

The distribution manager at the 
same time, with an eye to reduc- 
ing the stock in his branch ware- 
houses, may be urging the sales- 
men to push lines that are moving 
slowly and on which he is over- 
stocked, at the same time giving 
poor service out of the branch 
warehouses on the lines which the 
advertising manager and the sales 
promotion manager and the sales 
manager himself are pushing. 

While the advertising manager 
is buying space prodigally in na- 
tional periodicals, scattering his 
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fire all over the country, letting his 
propaganda fall alike on the just 
and the unjust, the sales promo- 
tion work may be progressing best 
in some mid-western city because 
the dealers there are willing to 
cooperate in that kind of work and 
the sales department proper may 
at the same time be concentrating 
its greatest effort in some southern 
territory because there the field is 
most virgin, the sales are furthest 
from the quota and an effort made 
there will produce quickest and 
greatest results. 

The stock distribution man may 
be distributing his stock on a geo- 
graphical basis or on a basis of 
last year’s sales, not realizing that 
an extraordinary sales effort in one 
locality is likely to show a big in- 
crease in the demand on the ware- 
houses serving that section. He 
may find himself not only without 
sufficient stock to supply a newly 
created demand but without a 
warehouse to serve a newly devel- 
cped territory. 


Why, Salesmen Get Dizzy 


Or it may be that the advertis- 
ing manager is urging the sales- 
men to cooperate in the merchan- 
dising plan of some magazine or 
to discuss advertising with the 
dealers, or worse still, to carry 
large and cumbersome exhibits of 
the advertisements that are to 
appear in the magazines. We have 
all known salesmen who have felt 
that the home office was more in- 
terested in selling its advertising 
than in selling its merchandise. 


The sales promotion manager 
may be urging the salesmen to talk 
turnover, customer acceptance and 
quick sales, to get consumer mail- 
ing lists from dealers, to learn 
what competitors are doing, secure 
copies of their literature and other- 
wise help in the work the sales 
promotion man is doing. He wants 
a salesman to report on what deal- 
ers are doing with material already 
sent. He wants salesmen to help 
retailers in trimming windows, 
anything and everything to make 
the sales promotion work more 
effective. 

The sales manager is urging the 
salesmen at the same time to move 
staples and numbers on which the 
house makes a particularly attrac- 
tive profit. He wants them to 
cover their territories as quickly 
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and economically as they can, and 
to send in orders that will justify 
their traveling expenses. The sales 
manager is usually the only man 
interested in keeping down sales 
expense. 

The distribution manager is urg- 
ing the salesmen to move goods 
on which he is overstocked, and 
the statistician is trying to make 
each salesman into a market an- 
alyst who shall report conditions 
as he finds them after interview- 
ing local bankers and _ business 
men. 


Each one of these men thinks 
he is doing his best; any one of 
the plans may be good, but the 
pushing of all the plans at one 
time leaves the salesmen confused. 
t shakes their confidence in the 
management; it leaves the dealers 
confused, and it renders each of 
the individual plans ineffective be- 
cause of lack of cooperation. The 
plans that are made in regard to 
deliveries, advertising or demon- 
strations cannot be lived up to 
because one nullifies another. 

How differently Gillette Razors 
handled their merchandising. Even 
the smallest two-inch, single-col- 
umn, eye-catching newspaper ad- 
vertisement is part of a definite 
plan, the object of which is to in- 
crease the sale of its razors by 
millions each year, and even of 
greater importance, to multiply the 
millions of dozens of blades sold 
each year. 


When Departments Pull Together 


Gillette does not rest upon the 
laurels of its advertising. It does 
not depend solely upon the excel- 
lence of its system of distribution. 
It does not expect its salesmen 
single handed to move stock from 
dealer shelves. Its straight line 
sales control embraces all of these 
excellences and then only concerns 
itself with capitalizing their care- 
fully balanced plans. Recently in 
one of the largest United Drug 
stores in New York City, straight 
line sales control dictated a con- 
test to see which employee would 
sell the most razors and blades 
during demonstration week. The 
first prize went to a clerk at a soda 
fountain, the second to a girl cash- 
ier, and the third to a receiving 
clerk, a man who did not come in 
contact with a seemingly potential 
customer. 
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Straight line sales control rec- 
ognizes everything connected with 
selling as being a part of selling. 
When the various forms of sales 
effort are coordinated, the adver- 
tising manager then uses copy that 
ties in with the instructions that 
the sales manager is giving to the 
salesmen and the branch mana- 
gers; the sales promotion manager 
sends customers direct by mail 
advertising and dealer helps that 
tie up with the magazine and 
newspaper copy and with what the 
salesmen are telling the dealer. 

The distribution manager stocks 
his warehouses with the merchan- 
dise that the advertising manager, 
sales promotion manager and the 
sales manager are talking about. 
The dealer helps that are distrib- 
uted to the dealers fit into the pic- 
ture perfectly and the result is 
that each part of the campaign 
strengthens and supports the other 
parts, and the campaign then be- 
comes a well balanced, unified 
effort, the effort in one direction 
being in exact proportion to the 
effort in another. direction—no 
waste, no friction and no shots in 
the air. 

Eliminating Lost Motion 


The salesmen feel that they are 
cogs in a well-built, well-regulated 
machine; they realize the import- 
ance of their own work and the 
necessity of doing it in the right 
way at the right time. They know 
that every effort they make is go- 
ing to be backed up. The field is 
prepared in advance of their com- 
ing and the orders that are not 
ripe when they call will be gath- 
ered in by some form of supple- 
mentary sales efforts. 

In statistical and record work 
the same economy exists; we no 
longer have an independent statis- 
tical department or sales record 
department gathering figures be- 
cause they are interesting, or be- 
cause they are the type of figures 
that economists and bankers use 
in their work. 

Figures are gathered at the re- 
quest of the sales manager because 
they are figures that he has a very 
definite plan for using. There is 
no duplication of records. 

For instance, our records con- 
vince us that our sales for the com- 
ing year should reach a total of 


When Murat Halstead was writing 
Editorials Cincinnati Was a 
“Morning Newspaper [own’” 


~~ 


\ When the G. A. R. was about as old as the American Legion is 
now,—when railroad trains were even less common in the Ohio 
Valley than aeroplanes are today,—when Bakers’ four-horse omni- 
bus was the only means of transportation between the post office 
and Walnut Hills,—Cincinnati was a morning newspaper town. 
But that was way back in the nineteenth century. 


With the dawn of the twentieth century the supremacy of the 
morning newspaper in Cincinnati was wrested from them. For 
the past eighteen years the evening Times-Star, both editorially 


and as an advertising medium, has been the dominant newspaper 
of this field. 


Never once in all these years has any other Cincinnati newspaper 
carried an equal amount of display advertising. Never once has 
the leadership of the Times-Star in display advertising, local or 
national, been threatened. 


Today this leadership is more pronounced than ever before. Local 
advertisers, regardless of classifications, are not only placing more 
display lineage in the Times-Star but they are placing a larger 
percentage of their total lineage in this medium. 


National advertisers are more and more coming to accept the 
Times-Star as the only newspaper necessary to tie-up their na- 
tional campaigns with the local Cincinnati public. Two years ago 
147 national advertisers used the Times-Star exclusively in this 
field. Today the number has increased to nearly 200. 


In making up your newspaper schedule remember that the Cin- 
cinnati of 1925 is very different from the Cincinnati of 1875. 


For detailed information address the merchandising department 
of Cincinnati’s leading newspaper. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money te 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facto- 
ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 

If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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$20,000,000, and I decide three- 
quarters of this total—or $15,000,- 
000—will be represented by the 
sale of cook stoves alone. I know 
that of the $20,000,000, roughly 
25 per cent. will be sold in the 
northeastern and middle Atlantic 
states, another 25 per cent in the 
South, another 25 per cent in the 
Middle West, 10 per cent in the 
mountain states and 15 per cent on 
the Pacific Coast. 

I know how much I can afford 
to spend in sales effort (including 
salesmen, branch offices, ware- 
houses, advertising and sales pro- 
motion) in each one of these areas, 
and I know how much I can afford 
to spend in national advertising. 

I can then sit down with the 
advertising manager, sales promo- 
tion manager and stock distribu- 
tion manager and say that we shall 
have a certain amount to spend for 
advertising this coming year. We 
want to emphasize in our adver- 
tising the cook stove, because that 
is the number in the line on which 
we shall do the greater part of our 
business. This insures our all 
talking to the prospective cus- 
tomer about the same article, the 
one he is most likely to be inter- 
ested in. 


How Effort is Directed 


We can then divide the total 
advertising appropriation, allocat- 
ing a certain amount to national 
magazines, a certain amount to 
dealer helps, window cards, envel- 
ope enclosures, form letters to be 
sent to consumers on the dealers’ 
mailing lists. We can allocate a 
certain amount to state and sec- 
tional papers, as for example trade 
papers circulating on the Pacific 
coast, or state farm journals. We 
can allocate a certain amount to 
newspaper advertising. 

Then I can explain to the adver- 
tising manager and the sales pro- 
motion man that I do not expect 
to find my business in the same 
volume in all parts of the country 
as last year; that in some parts I 
have every reason to believe that 
we are getting very nearly the 
maximum volume and there we 
shall not look for large increases, 
and in other parts I suspect we are 
far from it, and there we are going 
to spend money to get more busi- 
ress. I explain that I am going to 
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increase my sales force in this or 
that locality where I feel that our 
distribution is poor and I ask the 
advertising manager in selecting 
state papers and newspapers to be 
sure that he is buying circulation 
in those districts where I am mak- 
ing a special effort with the sales- 
men. 


I ask the sales promotion man- 
ager in accepting consumer mail- 
ing lists from dealers, in distrib- 
uting envelope enclosures and in 
direct by mail advertising to see 
that these weak spots are given 
preferred attention. It may even 
be necessary in some _ sections 
where the line is well introduced 
to do less than we did last year 
in order that we may do much 
more elsewhere. It may be neces- 
sary to soft pedal work with some 
dealers in order to help dealers in 
other sections who need our help 
more. 


Functions are Not Usurped 


When I have finished with the 
advertising manager, the sales 
promotion manager and the statis- 
tical head, I discuss the situation 
with the stock distribution man- 
ager, explaining that in New 
Orleans, where warm weather 
comes early, our advertising cam- 
paign starts in February, and that 
in Atlanta it will start in March, 
and in the northern states it may 
not start until the middle of April 
or the first of May. 

I tell him what styles we are 
going to advertise and what dates 
our advertisements are going to 
appear. I tell him when our sales- 
men are going into these territor- 
ies to work and what quantities I 
expect to sell in each section. Now 
he can intelligently plan to move 
goods to those warehouses so that 
there will not at any time be any 
difficulty in supplying the mer- 
chandise that we are advertising 
and that the salesmen are pushing. 
Coordination of this kind is not 
possible with divided control of 
the selling. 


This does not mean that the 
sales manager usurps the func- 
tions of the others. He doesn’t try 
to select magazines or lay out ad- 
vertising or sales promotion cam- 
paigns nor does he go into the de- 
tails of warehousing. He knows 
that he wants to sell certain kinds 
of goods, in given quantities, in 
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definitely decided localities during 
a month or season. He knows 
what he can afford to invest in 
sales effort and after he has told 
the advertising, sales promotion 
and merchandise men what his 
sales plans are, they each still have 
the very considerable job of plan- 
ning their respective parts so that 
they will give the sales manager 
the kind of support he wants when 
he wants it and where he wants it. 
The importance of their work is 
enhanced, not lessened, by this co- 
ordination of effort. Their plans 
are given direction, but their func- 
tions are not usurped. 


If we do not have straight line 


.sales control it is practically im- 


possible to make a concentrated 
effort on a given territory for a 
specified length of time, but with 
the straight line sales control we 
can open more warehouses, in- 
crease our advertising, and add 
new salesmen in districts where 
the investment is justified. We 
can precede and follow our sales- 
men with direct by mail advertis- 
ing, the salesmen can promise 
dealer helps to the dealers, and if 
our quota is right and our methods 
are right, the territory will re- 
spond. 


Regulating Sales Pressure 


When the Carter’s Ink Company 
wanted to develop a certain south- 
ern city into a car-load point, they 
resorted not alone to salesmen, 
advertising and various forms of 
sales promotion, but they sent 
missionary salesmen into the ter- 
ritory and turned over to the job- 
bers of the section such concrete 
evidence of consumer demand that 
the jobbers could not do less jus- 
tice to themselves than to stock 
Carter’s products in large amounts. 


Straight line sales control makes 
possible the adopting of a mer- 
chandising campaign to the vary- 
ing needs of different parts of the 
country. 


In the East, for example, a com- 
pany well established in that mar- 
ket may need only its national 
publicity plus a minimum cam- 
paign in some of the large city 
dailies. The same company, be- 
cause its product is less well 
known on the Pacific Coast, may 
need in addition to its national 
advertising a. maximum campaign 
in large city newspapers, and a 


Make it a safe 


Investment 


OUR salesmen’s samples represent a 
vitally important investment. Insure 
them against loss or destruction on the road. 


North America Commercial Travelers’ In- 
surance covers the samples of one salesman 
or of the entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail the 
attached coupon for full particulars on this 
low-cost protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X44 
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Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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of Stability 


(5 privilege of using“Metered Mail” is granted by 
Post Office Department license to reputable, well 
established organizations. It has thus become a symbol 
of stability and insures for mail bearing these indicia a 


high degree of attention and respect. 


Endorsed by nationally known business institutions 


—backed by expressions of confidence resulting from extensive 
use in all commercial lines 


—based on an improved postal service for quicker communica- 
tion through the mails 


—tresulting from seventeen years experience in contracting to 


Post Office Departments of leading countries 


—authorized by this and other Governments and officially 
recognized as an adjunct to the postal service 
—That is the story of “Metered Mail”! 


~ Information regarding method of obtaining license from 


the Post Office Department and a brief description of 


“Metered Mail” equipment will be sent to any executive 
writing directly to us. 


We also manufacture a complete line of permit-printing devices 
and power-driven stamp affixing machines. Booklet on request. 


The Postage MeterCompany 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
THE PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER 
721 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 


TRADE 


METERED MAIL 


MARK 
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smaller newspaper campaign in 
cities of less importance and it 
may need badly a particularly vig- 
orous campaign in trade papers 
having local circulation. 

In one case the dealers know the 
merchandise, are carrying fair 
sized stocks and the need is to help 
the dealers move off their shelves 
what they have bought so they 
can buy more. In the other case 
the dealers do not know the mer- 
chandise; they are hesitant about 
stocking it and a vigorous cam- 
paign on consumers alone, not 
preceded by work on the dealers 
would not result in creating a con- 
sumer demand that could not be 
supplied quickly enough to enable 
the manufacturer to cash in on it 
100 per cent. 


How Straight Control Functions 


The size of an advertising ap- 
propriation should be determined 
by the volume of sales, but the 
kind of advertising to be done and 
the allocation of the advertising to 
different sections of the country, 
should be influenced by the poten- 
tialities of a given market and the 
competitive standing of the com- 
pany in that market. This is pos- 
sible only where all forms of sales 
effort are coordinated by means of 
straight line sales control. 


The need for direct line sales 
control does not come from the 
jealousy of department heads or 
unwillingness on their part to 
work together, but from the feeling 
that every good worker has, that 
his appointed task is an important 
cne, that if he is to make good in 
it he must do it his own way, that 
he is entitled to believe in his own 
ability and to make as good a 
showing in his own department as 
he can. He cannot be expected to 
make sacrifice plays unless there is 
some accurate method of score 
keeping. He cannot be asked to 
act always as interference and 
never carry the ball unless there is 
a coach or captain who will prop- 
erly appreciate his work. Straight 
line sales control provides the 
method of score keeping and the 
coach. 


“Sure! Here’s renewal check 
with great pleasure. Sales Man- 
agement is as indispensable as an 
automobile.”—L. A. Casey, Richey 
& Casey, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Van Camp’s Answer to the “It Won’t Sell in 
My Territory” Alibi 


By interesting a merchant in 
profits, and the convenience of 
buying more items from one man- 
ufacturer, our salesmen were able 
to show a big increase in sales. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Our 
sales didn’t jump over night. But 
during the past two years our 
sales have shown a bigger increase 
than during any similar period in 
our business history. 

To give our dealers some encour- 
agement in placing larger orders, 
we prepared a little book, “The 
Adventurous Billy and _ Betty,” 
which we hoped would interest 
children. If a dealer will place a 
five case order, we will mail one 
of these books to any list of names 
he will furnish us. These books 
(we have mailed more than a mil- 
lion) proved to be one of the best 
promotion plans we have ever 
used. They have been read to 
children in kindergartens, and 
many Sunday School teachers have 
written for copies of them. 


Salesmen Have Real Story 


Previous to our “Insurance in 
Buying” campaign, our salesmen’s 
visits were apt to consist of 
nothing more than an order-taking 
call, and perhaps a_ perfunctory 
effort to add one or two new items 
to the order. 

Today it is different. Our sales- 
men go into a store with a real 
story. 

Using the book as a basis of the 
visit, the salesman points out the 
real facts about demand. 


“Do you sell very much of our 
chili sauce?” the salesman asks. 

“No, we haven’t any demand for 
your chili sauce. We sell the Blank 
brand,” answers the merchant. “It 
is a funny thing, too; we sell a 
whale of a lot of your tomato soup, 
pork and beans, and quite a bit of 
your milk. But the Blank line ‘has 
the call’ as far as chili sauce is 
concerned.” 

“Now let’s figure that out,” says 
our salesman. “You probably were 
carrying Blank’s chili sauce when 
you took over this store. Or per- 
haps it happened to be the first 


(Continued from page 519) 


line you put in when chili sauce 
became popular. It may be true 
that it is now a good seller. But 
it is also true that it is the only 
brand of that line which you carry. 
Now I think you will agree with 
me that it would be easier for you, 
and more economical for your job- 
ber, if you could buy all these 
items from one source.” 


“Yes, I suppose so,” says the 
merchant, still not excited over 
the idea. 

“You know the Van Camp line 
—you know its quality, and you 
know it is widely advertised. All 
your customers know it. They 
couldn’t object to using Van 
Camp’s chili sauce. They are fa- 
miliar with the label. They know 
more about Van Camp’s than they 
know about Blank’s. Now let me 
suggest that you cut down your 
duplicate items. Put in a full Van 
Camp line. Instead of carrying all 
these other brands, concentrate on 
one line, which comes from one 
source. This is really ‘insurance 
in buying’ that you’ve heard so 
much about. With a five case 
order we will mail these little 
books to a list of your customers. 
We are really backing you up— 
building trade for your store.” 


“What good would the books do 
?” The dealer is still skeptical. 


me! 
How We Sold the Idea 


“Well, now, we have mailed 
more than a million of these books 
for our customers. They have 
proved real sales builders. Our 
company has found them to be one 
of the best promotion stunts we’ve 
ever tried. In many places teach- 
ers are reading them to children 
in kindergarten classes; Sunday 
School teachers have used them, 
too. 

“Now that’s the kind of support 
you receive when you join hands 
with us. Look at the advertising 
we are doing. Study this book on 
profits. Probably you'll get some 
good ideas from it. You see we 
are not merely trying to load you 
up with a lot of stuff, but we are 
trying to help you concentrate 
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your buying on as few items as 
possible, and to keep you from 
pouring out ycur profits in hand- 
ling so many small shipments.” 

With thousands of talks like the 
one quoted above, our salesmen 
have been able to induce many 
dealers to carry more of our items. 
They have made carlot buyers out 
of jobbers who, a few years ago, 
bought small shipments of just a 
few items. They have put the full 
line in stores where once we sold 
only soups, or spaghetti, or beans. 

In one territory where our sales 
were largely confined to milk and 
beans we have in the past two 
years gained distribution on a half 
dozen other items, increasing our 
total volume more than 65 per 
cent. In another territory where 
we thought we could never sell 
milk, we now have a 30 per cent 
distribution. Other territories have 
shown as much or even greater 
improvement. Individual buyers 
(jobbers and chains) who were 
stocking and selling only one or 
two Van Camp items two years 
ago, are now handling our com- 
plete line. 


New Tactics Successful 


These instances are typical of 
what has happened all over the 
country. Our distribution on the 
entire line is constantly growing, 
and our costs are coming down. 
Without any special advertising or 
sales pressure, sales on one item 
increased more than 55 per cent 
last year as a result of our steady 
drive for volume business. 

Of course, I realize that there is 
nothing sensational in this plan. 
Yet I believe it shows how all of 
us are inclined to look upon some 
of our problems as perpetual bug- 
aboos, when as a matter of fact, 
they could be practically solved if 
we went to work and tackled them 
in the simplest manner possible. 
The trouble is that all of us are 
too inclined to look for remedies 
which will do for business what 
some of the patent medicine 
houses claim their remedies will 
do for human ailments. 
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NEW 
and 


TESTED 


SELLING 
IDEAS! 


Now available for 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


in 


-Constructive 
Salesmanship 


by 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


Join with the several thousand sales 
managers who have helped themselves 
and their salesmen by reading this book. 


There are GOOD REASONS for this 
book’s popularity: 


1. It gets away from “pep” talks 
and the “inspirational’’ treatment. 
There is no “bunk” here—only help- 
ful, concrete suggestions. 


2. It builds its story on tried and 
proved methods—those successfully 
applied by the author in building up 
in a most remarkable way the vol- 
ume of business in the company 
with which he is associated. 


3. It makes its points by actual 
samples of sales talks and _ inter- 
views. The language is that of the 
everyday office—not the classroom. 


4. Its hints are full, specific, clear, 
sensible—covering the entire sale 
from securing an interview to clos- 
ing the sale. These hints come 
from a man who put his broad, 
theoretical knowledge of modern 
psychology to the test of actual 
application in  business—and _ got 
splendid results. 


Endorsements like this are numerous: 


T. H. BAILEY WHIPPLE, 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


“Mr. Stevenson has a most scien- 
tific penetration into the principles of 
salesmanship, and a notable under- 
standing of the art of selling. I 
shall not hesitate to recommend its 
purchase by members of eur organ- 
ization throughout the country.” 


Judge for yourself the value of this re- 
markable book by examining it ON AP- 
PROVAL for ten days. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid on ap- 
proval a copy of Stevenson’s CONSTRUC- 
TIVE SALESMANSHIP. I agree to send 
$3.00 for this book within ten days, or to 
return it postpaid. 


Name 


(Please print) 
Address. 


Business Connection 
Please fill out) 
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ILLUSTRATION IN ADVERTISING. By W. 
Livingston Larned. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, $4.00.) 

Unlike the writers of many business 
books, Mr. Larned is actually engaged in 
the business about which he writes. As 
vice president and art director of one of 
the largest illustrating companies in the 
country, he is in daily contact with the 
making of illustrations. 

Instead of writing of illustrations as 
illustrations, he writes of what illustra- 
tions can and should do for the adver- 
tiser. In chapters such as “Bringing 
Trade Mark to Life,” “Animating the In- 
animate,” “Suggesting the Product by 
Inference,’ and others in a similar vein, 
Mr. Larned explains how to make pictures 
solve difficult problems which sooner: or 
later confront every advertiser. 

This book accomplishes much more than 
teaching its readers a lot about illustra- 
tions. It is a lesson in building a sales 
appeal with a real kick, and a textbook on 
advertising which is far ahead of dozens 
of advertising books we’ve read. It is 
easy to read, packed with illustrations, and 
genuinely interesting. The sales manager 
will be amply repaid for his time in read- 
ing it, as will the advertising manager. 


READINGS IN MARKETING. By Fred E. 
Clark. (The MacMillan Company, New 
York City, $3.25.) 

This book was designed by its author 
for a text book that would serve as sup- 
plementary reading to a college course in 
the economics of marketing. Anyone who 
is seeking to broaden his general knowl- 
edge of the whole field of marketing will 
find it a good, solid sort of a text book 
to add to his library. The material in 
it has been adapted from a wide variety 
of sources, a generous portion of it having 
been developed from reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

As the book touches upon the marketing 
of various classes of products—farm prod- 
ucts, raw materials, manufactured prod- 
ucts, etc.—and later goes into the ques- 
tions of distributive cooperation, elimina- 
tion of middlemen, marketing finance, and 
standardization, it continually draws upon 
the actual experiences of companies en- 
gaged in the particular business under dis- 
cussion. Most of us find principles and 
methods monotonous reading, but when 
someone comes along and begins to illus- 
trate his teachings with actual accounts of 
how someone is marketing nails or cauli- 
flower or kitchen cabinets, we begin to 
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absorb and use his ideas. 
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' Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


SELLING BY MAIL, by V. E. Pratt, (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$4.00. ) 

While dozens of books have been printed 
on advertising in some of which the mat- 
ter of direct by mail selling is briefly 
discussed, there are only a very few books 
that deal entirely with selling by mail 
problems. 

The author, who has had wide experi- 
ence in the mail order business and is in 
active business now as an advertising and 
selling counsellor, believes that many busi- 
ness men feel that there are opportunities 
for them in the mail business but have not 
been able to determine just wherein the 
new field will be profitable for them. 

He discusses the basic principles of sell- 
ing by mail and points out that the busi- 
ness man who contemplates a mail cam- 
paign and seeks to justify it must start 
with theory, advance to definite proved 
principles and absorb the practical testi- 
monials of those who have succeeded by 
applying these principles. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
examples of successful mail order litera- 
ture, the majority of which is selected 
from the author’s scrap book. In each 
instance the principle and theory sur- 
rounding the particular mailing piece is 
discussed, and the application pointed out 
of the manner in which these practices 
may help those who are planning cam- 
paigns of similar nature. 

To the executives who want to delve 
into the mail order possibilities, the volume 
is one well worth adding to the business 
library. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MERCHANDISING; EFFEC- 
TIVE PLANS FOR INCREASING SALES. By Rob- 
ert E. Ramsay. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, $6.00.) 

Mr. Ramsay is an indefatigable collector 
in the field of business journalism, and 
the assortment that is here presented cov- 
ers a pretty wide range of observation and 
compilation. Perhaps it would be unfair 
to say that the book was written with a 
paste-pot and a pair of shears, but un- 
questionably it owes a great deal to the 
existence of an efficient filing system. The 
test of its value, therefore, is how well the 
author has selected his material, rather 
than on the basis of constructive criticism 
or interpretation. 

On the whole we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Ramsay has made a pretty good 
job of it. In forty chapters he covers 
practically the whole field of marketing 
through the jobber and the retailer, includ- 
ing methods and mediums both for sales 
and advertising. Essentially, however, it 
is little more than a compendium of se- 
lected methods. 


Bo 


Mailing the human voice 
to your customers 


F it werepossible, you would 
like to speak to every cus- 
tomer and prospect—but too 
often you must write instead. 
Miniature unbreakable 
phonograph records will carry 
the spoken message through 
the mail—and get a hearing. 
This new direct-by-mail 
method of talking to distant 
customers is bringing increas- 
ing returns to many con- 
cerns in various fields. 


Sales talks—announce- 


ments of new policies or products—‘‘ pep”’ 
talks to the sales force—any important mes- 
sage can be recorded in permanent spoken 
form for customers, prospects and mem- 


\ 


' try this 

\ record 

on your 
warephys 


Light, flexible and un- 
breakable, this record can 
be mailed on a penny post- 
card or in a sealed envel- 
ope for two cents. 


bers of your organization. 


The human voice, faith- 
fully reproduced, carries con- 
viction where a printed mes- 
sage often leaves the reader 
cold. Low in price, these rec- 
ords are one of the cheapest 
ways of selling by mail, while 
their pulling power is so great 
as to make them the most 
effective. 

Just attach your letter- 


head to this coupon and 
send for sample records 


and full information. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


ADVERTISING RECORD CORPORATION, 
Cliffside, New Jersey 


Please send me samples and descriptive literature of 
your Advertising Records. 


Address _ 
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It Is No Time 
to Cut Down Your 
Sales Effort 


In the old clipper ship 
days the Yankee skipper 
got there first because he 
had the courage to keep 
on sail when his competitors did not. We need a 
little of this go-getting New England spirit in 
business this spring. We hear too much of con- 
cerns who have laid out ambitious sales and adver- 
tising programs for 1925 cutting down just because 
their January and February sales are not ahead of 
1924. This is no time to get cold feet. Don’t forget 
that the early part of last year was above normal 
in most lines—that it was a stocking up period. 
We paid the penalty in the last months of the year. 
Even though business is nothing to rave over, we 
believe that the 1925 totals will show up very favor- 
ably—at least they should if you have the backbone 
to “carry your canvas” and don’t run for port at 
the first sign of a squall. 


The continuation of 
Fowler Manning as 
general sales man- 
ager of the Hoover 
Company, makers of suction sweepers, indicates 
the success of an interesting experiment. Some 
years ago the Hoover Company decided to decen- 
tralize sales control. Unusual sales authority was 
delegated to the division sales managers, who 
reported only to the general manager at Canton. 
The work of these division managers was coor- 
dinated by a sales promotion manager at the fac- 
tory, but there was no Marshal Foch in the Hoover 
sales scheme. It was the hope of the Hoover mgn- 
agement that by thus strengthening the division 
men more effective management would be obtained 
since the division manager was on the ground and 
could act quickly. After a thorough trial of the 
plan, however, the management found that while 
it had some advantages, it had a great disadvantage 
in carrying out company policies. When some one 
district, for example, developed an idea which the 
company felt should be adopted throughout the 
organization, the other division managers some- 
times balked at the suggestion. They had their 
own ideas. And since they were responsible for 
results they didn’t propose to be dictated to. Under 
the new plan of organization the general sales man- 
ager shoulders the responsibility, and the division 
managers in turn are responsible to him. This is 
as it should be, in our opinion. We believe that 
centralized command is just as important in win- 
ning sales victories as in winning military victories. 


The Hoover Company 
Goes Back to Centralized 
Sales Control 


Business Will Have 
to Work for What It 
Gets This Year 


In a recent statement 
to the press, Secretary 
Hoover is reported to 
have said: “This coun- 
try must get ready to meet stiff foreign competi- 
tion. We can’t go on much longer leaning on the 
tariff. We have got to meet this competition by 
increased efficiency in distribution methods—and 
that means bigger scale selling organizations. Big 
scale business is inevitable.” We believe that this 
is one of the most significant statements concern- 
ing the future trend of business that has emanated 
from Washington since the war. That there will 
be a movement to legalize big mergers where eco- 
nomic advantages are shown is certain. The next 
session of Congress will be full of it. The next ten 
years is going to be punctuated with mergers, 
because business men pressed on one side with 
rising costs, and on the other side with keener com- 
petition will be forced to combine in order to exist. 
It is the only practical way by which present 
oppressive distribution costs can be brought down. 
In the meantime get rid of any idea you may hold 
about 1925 being a boom year. Production is too 
far ahead of consumption to support a boom. The 
country is in a healthy prosperous condition, and 
those who are in step with changing merchandising 
tendencies are enjoying a good business, but the 
real sales battle is in the offing. It will begin when 


the merging in your industry begins. What are 
you doing to prepare? 
Commissioners Thompson It is significant 


that the 3 to 2 
vote of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to revise its method of 
issuing complaints was split along party lines. The 
new republican majority, put in the saddle by the 
appointment of Commissioner Humphreys, voted to 
change the rules. The two democratic holdovers 
dissented. While we are heartily in favor of the 
change, and feel that the new make-up of the com- 
mission will prove reassuring to business, the par- 
tisan nature of the voting indicated by recent press 
releases, emphasizes our contention that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is a beautiful theory, but 
too dangerous for practical uses. We do not say 
that the present commission would use its great 
powers to further the interests of the party in 
power; neither do we say that the former demo- 
cratic commission used its facilities to further the 
interests of democracy. But we do say that it 
could. And therein lies its weakness. 


and Nugent Dissented 
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“Buy What You 


ADVERTISING 
OFFICES 


NEW YORK 

270 Madison Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

802 Fox Bldg. 
LONDON 

2 Adelphi Terrace 
PARIS 

56, Faubourg St. Honore 
CHICAGO 

1458 McCormick Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 

1658 Union Trust Bldg. 
DETROIT 

455 Book Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 

705 Commerce Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

625 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES 

620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
SEATTLE 

763 Empire Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


1022 Northwestern 
Bank Bldg. 


The Christian Science Monitor now 
publishes in Boston each day three 
editions, designated “Atlantic,” “Cen- 
tral” and “Pacific.” 


Advertising is accepted for one 
edition, two editions, or all three 
editions, at adjusted rates. 


The map, and the panel at the 
right show coverage by _ editions. 
Regional rates and detailed circulation 


data will be given by any Monitor 
advertising office. 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Can Use’ 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF EDITIONS 


ATLANTIC 
New England and 
Atlantic Seaboard 
States 
Eastern . Canada 
Great Britain 
Continental Europe 
Africa 
India 
Australia 
Western Asia 
Central America 
Eastern South America 


CENTRAL 
Central States 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


PACIFIC 

Pacific Coast and 

Mountain States 
British Columbia 
Alberta 
Alaska 
Yukon 
Philippines 
Mexico 
Hawaii 
Eastern Asia 
Western South America 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Published at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This Letter Tells a Story 


This Story is of Interest to 
Every Sales Department Head 


sires 


lieve you. 


When you stated several days ago that there were 
some businesses similar to ours which were not 
equipped with such a system, I could hardly be- 
Keeping in close touch with the hap- 
penings in the various territories which. we are 
working has been responsible for much of our 
unusual growth from local to national propor- 
tions in a few years’ time and we cannot imagine 
being without a fixture such as the one you have 
installed here. 


We will place an order shortly for several addi- 
tional 29x29 map wings to fit our fixture and we 
are also contemplating the installation of at least 
one more of your systems to save labor, time and errors. 


Gustav J. Gruendler Mfg. Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Multiplex Map Systems will enable you to take full 
advantage of the current year’s bright prospects. 
Multiplex will prove invaluable in opening up new 
territories, developing distribution, analyzing buying 
tendencies, discovering unworked towns, and in locat- 


ing new prospects. 


Multiplex will quickly save you 


more than its reasonable cost by assisting you to cut 
traveling expenses and to route salesmen and ship- 


ments most economically. 


Multiplex Fixtures are furnished in a number of styles 
and sizes either with or without the map equipment. 
All are illustrated and described in our catalog. May 


we send it? 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


925 North 10th Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Maiti 


SALES MAP 


ples< 


FIXTURES 
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Grocers Turn to Selling 
by Telephone 
(Continued from page 530) - 


60,000,000 homes can be reached 
at a cost of only $2.00 for each 
grocer. These figures are based 
upon three hundred wholesalers 
taking up the campaign during the 
first hundred days. With an aver- 
age of twenty salesmen each, this 
means 6,000 salesmen helping to 
put the plan in working order. 
Basing the average salesman’s 
calls at ten, and figuring that he 
interests ten grocers, this means 
60,000 retailers boosting the 
“Phone for Food” campaign, and 
if they contract to send out 1,000 
circulars, at $2 a thousand, the 
60,000,000 will have become a 
reality. 

Figures taken after the first 
three weeks of effort show 3,000 
salesmen pledged to carry out the 
plan, and 5,000,000 sticker stamps, 
2,000,000 envelope inserts, 4,000 
window posters, 1,300 newspaper 
electros, and some 175,000 adver- 
tising circulars distributed. It is 
hoped to make the “Phone for 
Food” slogan equally as_ well 
known as “Say it with flowers.” 


Sales of Albert Pick & Company 
during 1924 were the highest in 
the history of the company, total- 
ing $17,025,466 against $15,214,512 
for the previous year, which rep- 
resents an increase of 11.9 per 
cent. 

In a letter to the stockholders, 
Albert Pick, president, stated: 
“The several factories that we own 
are operating close to capacity and 
the large volume of business on 
hand assures maximum production 
for some time to come. Our sub- 
sidiaries have had a satisfactory 
year and indications point to their 
producing larger revenues during 
the ensuing year. The generally 
better conditions throughout the 
country and particularly in the 
farming states, augur well for 
future prosperity. The enormous 
program of school, hospital and 
institution building that is now 
under way, together with the de- 
mand for modern hotels in com- 
munities where the need has not 


been satisfied, assures an excellent 
volume for 1925.” 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT offers 


A complete sales service 


J. O. DAHL, Service Manager 


A few nationally known 
products advertised in 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


*American Brass Products 
A. P. W. Paper Service 
Autosan Dishwashers 
*Barreled Sunlight 
*Bassick Casters 
Beechnut Bacon 
Benedict Silver 
*Be-Square Cleanser 
*Bissell Vacuum Cleaners 
Cannon Towels 

Crisco 

Dennison Tags 

*Du Pont Tontine Shades 
*Edison Mazda Lamps 
*Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 
Garland Stoves 

Gold Medal Flour 
Gorham Silver 

Gumpert Desserts 
International Silver 
Ivory Soap 

Jell-O 

Jewett Refrigerators 
Libby Canned Goods 
McCray Refrigerators 
Ozite 

Palmolive Soap 

Pequot Sheets 

*Perfect Casters 
*Permutit Water Softeners 
*Speakman Showers 
*Spencer Turbine Cleaner 
*Stedman Flooring 

Sun Maid Fruit Extractors 
*U. S. Rubber Flooring 
*Vacuettes 

Van Ranges 

*Van Zile Ventilators 
Vitrolite 

Vulcan Ranges 

*Waite Carpets 

Wallace Silver 
Wamsutta Sheets 
*Welch Grape Juice 


*Advertised to the hotel field 
exclusively in HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT 


~ 


these files is an Addressograph plate for every hotel of 25 
rcoms and over. i 


> = 2s 8 B28: 8 


The list is kept constantly up to date 


In 1922, J. O. Dahl was a member of the staff of the Leland Parker Hotel in 
Minot, North Dakota. In May, 1923, he was on his way to Europe—an 
outstanding man in the hotel industry. He had won HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT’S Greeter Contest for front office men by sending to the editors 
more than 1,000 acceptable editorial items. 


As a result, he spent 22 months studying hotel methods in America, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, England and Holland. He 


traveled 25,000 miles. He inspected 425 hotels and interviewed over 2,000 
hotel men. 


Mr. Dahl is now at the head of HOTEL MANAGEMENT?’S Service 
Department to assist manufacturers in selling worthy products to hotels. 
Through him, HOTEL MANAGEMENT has available to its advertisers 
the following “Complete Sales Service’’: 


To Get Hotel Business 
Sales Manual— 


A complete treatise on how to sell to hotels. It shows how many hotels there are and where 
they are. It explains the organization in hotels of various sizes. It tells who the important 
buying influences are, both inside and outside the hotel. 


2. Sales Bulletin— 


A practical method of keeping selling information up to date. It goes to manufacturers who 
advertise in HOTEL MANAGEMENT for distribution to the salesmen calling on hotels. It is 


full of information about hotels and about selling to hotels that will assist in developing new 
and keeping old customers. 


3. New Project Sheets— 
Regular service covering new hotels, remodeling operations and hotel fires. The information is 


all classified territorially so that it can be easily forwarded to salesmen in their territories or 
can be circularized from the main office. 


4. Hotel Lists— 


A service that makes it possible to intensify promotion efforts on definite territories, definite 
kinds of hotels and different sizes of hotels. 


5. Market Survey— 
A careful study and investigation of the hotel market for various products, has been made by this 


department. This information is cénstantly being enlarged upon by semi-monthly trade investiga- 
tions and personal interviews with hotel men. 


~ 


6. Consulting Service— 


A service for advertisers including necessary investigations, suggestions: as to copy appeal and 
actual writing of booklets, sales letters, circulars and copy. 


7. “International Who’s Who Among Hotel Men’— 


An authoritative biographical work that gives facts—date and place of birth, first hotel work, 
chronology of positions in the hotel world, present connections, club and association membership 
and so forth—regarding the leading men in the hotel industry. 


Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 20 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representatives, Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT and FOOD SERVICE 


A close-up of the file and the Addressograph plates showing how, 
by means of special tabs, lists are classified for quick use 
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GCUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


GEORGE 
ENOS 
THROOP 


cAn Institution 


The character and num- 
ber of our customers is 
brief testimony to the 
quality of our service. 
The individuality of this 
organization is evidenced 
by the firms it serves as 
well as by the men who 
make our organization an 
institution. 


It is extremely interesting 
to hear the story gained 
from 25 years of active 
experience. 


A most interesting port- 
folio will be sent to any 
executive, entirely with- 
out obligation. It gives 
facts and figures for care- 
ful study. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP 

Incorporated 

6 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York 


Chicago 
Detroit 


“The oldest exclusive outdoor advertising 
agents in America’”’ 


EE RBEEE 


What Brings People To See “Pigs.” 
There is no problem that an advertiser 
wrestles with more often than this: “What 
kind of influence plays the strongest part 
in building new patronage?” 


John Golden, who has produced “Light- 
nin’”’ and a number of other very well 
known plays, believes in asking his audi- 
ence. His “Pigs” has been running in 
New York for some time. At every per- 
formance a questionnaire is distributed in 
the programs, attached to a letter that 
“sells” the idea of helping him pick the 
type of entertainment that the public pre- 
fers and the best method of exploiting the 
play. Then when one of the actors makes 
a little speech at the end of the second 
act, he asks that the audience give par- 
ticular attention to the questionnaire. He 
also announces that he and the leading 
actress (who is a very personable young 
lady, just by the way) will stand outside 
in the lobby at the close of the show to 
receive the filled-in blanks. 

We asked Mr. Golden how many of his 
patrons bothered to give him the infor- 
mation. His response was: “55 per cent.” 
The following is the score of answers for 
the last three weeks: 


4443 It was recommended by a friend. 
2196 John Golden’s reputation. 
3380 I believe it to be clean and funny. 
862 It was staged by Frank Craven. 
538 Favorable newspaper critique. 

127 Because of a paid newspaper ad. 

35 Because of a display card or poster. 
1408 Dr. Cadman’s recommendation. 

305 Because of radio exploitation. 

139 Recommended by a ticket broker. 


Now it is the opinion of this conductor 
that these answers mean practically noth- 
ing—for we doubt whether many people 
are ever able to tell just what it was that 
made them buy Campbell’s Soup or a Ford 
car or tickets to “Pigs.” Very few said 
that they came because of the producer's 
newspaper advertising and yet we'll bet 
a few new hats that if he stopped his paid 
advertising the box office receipts would 
take a quick drop. But what Mr. Golden 
is accomplishing is to send his patrons 
away with the idea that he thinks highly 
of their intelligence and is in a_ sense 
going to allow them to manage his busi- 
ness in the future. 


Quite often the direct results from a 
questionnaire are negligible. The figures 
do not mean anything. But indirectly they 
usually do a lot of good, because folks 
are flattered when their opinions are re- 
quested, and most of us really like to do 
favors for the other fellow. We never 
thought highly of the word “Daylo” 
which was the prize-winning name in the 
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famous contest conducted by the Eveready 

flashlight folks, but since they got more 

than 500,000 people (I was one, weren't 

you?) to send in names, they were justi- 

fied in calling the contest a grand success. 
%&k& % 

Men Who Know Women—And Other 
Liars. My friend Peterson, of the Beaver 
Products Company, writes of his experi- 
ences with salesmen who have been picked 
a la intelligence tests, phrenology and face 
reading by an expert in those black arts. 
“T put him to work in Alabama. He was 
a striking looking fellow—very fair com- 
plexion, pink and rosy cheeks, a very 
affable manner, appeared wise. Over a 
period of six months’ time he sold one 
carload of Beaver Board, which in those 
days represented $2,000 worth of business. 
His salary and traveling expenses exceeded 
his gross sales income. While he had all 
the physical attainments to list him as a 
star, his great troubles were his desire to 
talk and his lack of facility to think. He 
probably would have made a very clever 
adjunct to a nice restaurant where he 
would have the privilege of seating a fair 
lady and her escort.’’ Peterson goes on 
to say that he doesn’t think any kind of 
a psychological test will provide a sales 
manager with a galaxy of stars. There 
will be drones and workers, thinkers and 
bluffers in the best of sales forces. “Now 
and again out of these young men you 
find those who are more ambitious and 
who by close application and study lift 
themselves out of a specific selling posi- 
tion into a district managership and from 
there inte larger responsibilities.” 

In other words, if we interpret Mr. 
Peterson correctly, he believes that despite 
all the precautions that may be _ taken, 
human beings are bound to hold all of the 
selling jobs and that the human race is 
still somewhat variable. A lot can be 
learned, of course, through study and ex- 
perience about picking salesmen—but as 
there are men who boast that they know 
all there is to know about women, so there 
are other liars who say they never make 
mistakes in choosing salesmen. 

%&k&% 

Our Own Little Bed Time Story. The 
papers recently carried a story of the spe- 
cial one-copy newspaper which was pre- 
pared for Marquis Curzon as he lay on 
his deathbed. The London Graphic was 
his favorite paper and every day he asked 
for it. But the doctors refused the request 
because the front page carried bulletins 
announcing that hourly Curzon was grow- 
ing weaker. Finally, because the patient 
couldn’t get the idea out of his head that 
he must see the Graphic, the doctors 


appealed to the editors of the paper and 
got them to print a special paper just for 
Curzon’s eyes, in which a spread headline 
carried the news that Curzon was on the 
mend. 

The psychology didn’t work. The pa- 
tient died. Yet the idea is fascinating. 
Broun, in the New York World, played 
with it the other day, and imagined an 
issue of his paper which would contain 
well-directed slams against things and 
people he doesn’t like. That wouldn’t do 
for us. If we were dying, we would be 
very charitable towards our enemies, and 
they, and others who wished us but indif- 
ferently during our days of vigor, would 
combine to make our last hours pleasant. 
We know what the special issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT would be like. In the first 
place it would be fat. It would bulge 
with advertising—pages, spreads, inserts, 
and many, many color pages. All of our 
present advertisers would be represented 
with at least double the amount of space 
they regularly use, and all of those who 
have dropped out for one reason or an- 
other during the last years would be back 
and each one would run in a well-dis- 
played box a notice something like this: 


The greatest mistake we ever 
made in business was to drop out 
of the columns of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Experience has taught 
us a costly lesson. We have en- 
tered into a contract with the 
publishers to use this space until 
death do us part. 


Then there would be many new faces 
in the advertising columns. Automobile 
manufacturers would vie with each other 
for the privilege of dominating our pages 
to sell automobiles for the salesmen of our 
readers. All the leading magazines and 
newspapers would play a pleasant little 
game in which the prize would go to the 
one who used the largest number of pages. 
Advertising agents would drop their man- 
tle of modesty and each use several pages 
to tell how good they were. And so on; 
400 pages wouldn’t be enough. This ad- 
vertising would be well balanced with 
articles and_ stories, of course—but the 
shock of seeing so much advertising would 
probably kill us off before we reached 
those pages. But O Death, where would 
be Thy sting? 

%& % 


LISTEN! WE ARE BUSY 
We Have Ten Men Pumping Ink For 
Our Bookkeeping and Sales Dept. 


So runs the headline of a real estate 
ad in the Hamilton (Ontario) Spectator. 
We know many American copy-writers 
who will hang their heads in shame if 
they see this. It breaks all known alti- 
tude records for lofty imaginations. 

%& % 

“At last! Sanity in a hosiery ad—and 
a real idea!” pencils a friend of ours on 
a page torn from a recent issue of one of 
the women’s magazines. Instead of the 
usual pretty girl in lingerie, there was a 
picture of a darning basket, and the cap- 
tion said, “The Old Darning Basket Loses 
Its Job!” The few words of copy said 
something straight and to the point about 
freeing yourself from the drudgery of 
“forever darning hosiery.” Prolonged ap- 
plause! . 

—PHILICITUS. 
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Regulating 


Sales Effort 


How Successful Sales Managers Control 
Sales Pressure for Greater Profit 


HE real basis for exerting emergency pres- 

sure by any sales force, either to clear up 
stocks of special products, or to build up weak 
spots in a territory, is accurate knowledge of the 
facts. With Kardexed sales records getting the 
facts is a matter of looking, not digging. 


How sales managers use this advantage to the 
full is told in the booklet “The Sales Manager 


and Kardex.” 


If making the most of your time and ability 


as a sales manager to 


i] 

| 

| 

| 

Use the coupon. Send for : 
your copy TODAY. There is 

no obligation whatever. , 

| 

i] 


increase profits is your 
aim, you will welcome 
this collection of use- 
ful, liftable ideas on 
sales management 
methods. 


THE KARDEX CO. 
704 Kardex Park 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
In Canada—Kardex, 58 King St., 
West, Toronto—London, 3 Holborn 


Viaduct, E. C. 1—Paris, 24 rue de la 
Fidelite. 


THE KARDEX CO. 
704 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please send your book—‘‘The Sales Man- 
ager and Kardex’’. 


1 ae send Kardex Man. 


Name 


Street. 


City 


State. 
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Your 
Sales Bulletins 


If they are worth keeping, 
they are worth keeping right. 


Gem Binders 
are right 


for binding Sales and Advertising 
Bulletins, Photographs, Testimo- 
nial Letters, Price List Sheets, etc. 


They are easily operated, hold their 
contents neatly and compactly, fit 
nicely into a traveling man’s brief case. 


GEM BINDERS are not just covers, they 
are expanding loose leaf binders fitted 
with either our patented flexible staples, 
binding screw posts or paper fasteners. 


GEM BINDERS in Style “GB” are cov- 
ered with heavy quality Art Fabrikoid, 
levant morocco grain finish or Spanish 
leather finish. They can be washed with 
soap and water, if necessary, for the 
removal of hand stains, without affecting 
the surface color or finish of the material. 


We Will Gladly Submit 
Specimens for Inspection 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Worthington Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Do Quantity Discounts Pay? 


(Continued on page 514) 


first fifty dozen thereafter and an 
additional 1 per cent for each suc- 
ceeding fifty dozen lot up to a 
gross of 15 and 5 per cent. This 
adds detail for the manufacturer 
and jobber, or dealer as the case 
may be, and we honestly feel that 
if you will give the seller a profit 
to start with, he has an incentive 
to push that particular line of mer- 
chandise in preference to others 
less profitable and will obtain as 
good, if not better results. 
Additional compensation given 
to salesmen proves this fact and 
many a sales organization has 
been spoiled by special commis- 
sions. It is a starter of something 
which if not continued and en- 
larged upon, will ruin any sales 
organization, a principle which in 
turn can also be applied to a 
dealer. We would not want to 
make this an iron clad rule, as 
there may be some exceptions. 


By F. F. LOOCK 
Sales Manager, Allen-Bradley Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
We decided against quantity 
discounts, and believe that this 
step is to a considerable extent 
responsible for the success which 
we have had in obtaining our job- 
bers’ whole-hearted cooperation 
and support of our products. 


Quantity discounts are quite a 
standard arrangement on _ radio 
parts, and in some instances the 
discount differential .is consider- 
able. This makes it possible for a 
large jobber to purchase at a con- 
siderably better price than the 
small jobber located in the same 
territory, which certainly gives the 
large jobber a definite advantage. 
No one could have any objection 
to the large jobber’s getting a 
better price on his larger purchase, 
because the large jobber’s cost of 
sales is greater than that of the 
small jobber. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
quantity discount differential in 
nine cases out of ten is not seen in 
this light, but instead seems to be 
considered an extra margin that in 
case of close competition can be 
passed to the dealer, and thus 
assure his business. In other 
words, quantity discounts in many 
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cases are directly responsible for 
price cutting. 

We have established a minimum 
jobber’s quantity on which the 
jobber’s discount can apply. A 
jobber can purchase in quantities 
above this amount, but will not 
get any price advantage. 


Since all of our jobbers have 
learned by this time that we have 
only one price to them, the argu- 
ments for quantity discounts re- 
ceived two and three years ago 
from our large buyers have ceased. 
Also, this arrangement gives the 
small jobber the assurance that he 
is working on the same basis with 
the large jobber, and does not have 
to fear the large jobber’s compe- 
tition. Furthermore, it strength- 
ens the position of the jobber’s 
salesmen when calling on _ the 
dealer. 


It is a common stunt for the 
dealer to insist that a competitor 
jobber is quoting better prices on 
our line. The jobber’s salesman 
who is talking to the dealer knows 
that the competitor jobber has no 
better price than his house is re- 
ceiving, and he is safe in assum- 
ing that the dealer is not giving 
him straight facts. Therefore, in- 
stead of feeling uncertain when 
trying to make his sale to the par- 
ticular dealer, he can insist that 
his house is quoting as good prices 
as can be obtained on our line, 
with the result that he stands a 
better show of getting the busi- 
ness. 


Looking at it from the dealer’s 
angle, the one price policy also 
has its advantages. In the large 
cities radio dealers are located 
very close together. Price cutting 
among dealers is quite common, 
though a good per cent of the deal- 
ers rigidly maintain the established 
prices. Such a dealer may see his 
next door neighbor cutting the 
price on our parts by 10 per cent 
or possibly more, and knowing 
that we have only one discount. 
he realizes that the cut price is 
being taken from his neighbor 
dealer’s profits, instead of being 
based on a longer discount that 
the neighbor may have received. 
It therefore gives him greater con- 
fidence to stock our line. 
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Mexican Conditions 


Reported Good 


Conditions in Mexico have taken 
a decided upward swing, accord- 
ing to reports made by J. Howell 
Cummings, president, and Frank 
G, Richards, vice president, of the 
Stetson Hat Company, who have 
just recently returned from a tour 
through that country. 


They report a substantial in- 
crease in business in hats for the 
coming spring, which is regarded 
as a good index of a return to 
normal conditions in the republic. 

“Sentiment is turning more and 
more in favor of the new presi- 
dent, Porfirio Elias Calles,” Mr. 
Cummings said. © 

“They told me he has effected a 
saving estimated at $45,000,000 a 
year in gold, which is one-third of 
their total budget. His ambition 
is to apply these savings to pay- 
ment of interest on the national 
debt, which will greatly stabilize 
conditions there. 

“Calles is a school teacher with 
considerable education and _ tre- 
mendous vitality. He looks at 
things in an American way. He 
has greatly reduced the procras- 
tination that was once character- 
istic of government affairs. He is 
at his desk at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and is very keen that 
others should do likewise. 


“One thing especially interested 
us—the natives looked better 
clothed and the children better 
cared for. Calles will not allow 
the peon to come into Mexico City 
with the old slouchy native cos- 
tume. The natives now wear blue 
overalls and good looking shoes, 
marking a distinct advance in liv- 
ing conditions.” 


A “dawn” sales meeting held at 
6:30 in the morning, has brought 
unusually good results for «the 
A. L. Englander Motor Company, 
Hupmobile distributors of Cleve- 
land. 

Believing that the men are at 
their best early in the morning, 
Mr. Englander called his sales 
meeting for this unusual hour. 

“These meetings sent the en- 
thusiasm of the staff up many 
points,” said Mr. Englander. “One 
of the results is that they are get- 
ting to work earlier in the day.” 
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ia l JNCLE JIM is 6 feet 2 inches in his Holeproofs, and weighs a 


225 pounds with straw hat and belt. 
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iit His voice is big and sonorous. He has a way when talking, of ida 
ins pounding the table, if one is near. If not, he chiropractors Pe 
fal your lame shoulder. ay 
aa If what he says doesn’t particularly impress you, his laying on ay 
as of hands, he figures will. By 
ea) He is a “‘good-looker” and a “loud-sayer” and has all the ear- a“ 
ae marks of being a double page spread in colors. But when you RY 
ia] come to add him up, he is just a space eater. il j 
Ra His wife, Aunt Sylvia, in contrast is but 5 feet tall, weighs ia 
EN only 95 pounds, and has a sweet clear, convincing voice, that Pe 
Ld makes you think of a vesper bell. She never raises it, but you eS 
Ave always seem to hear what she says. She never clears her throat AY 
i when she comes in a room, but you always feel and welcome i 
ite her presence. Re 
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iti With advertisements as with folks, it has always seemed to us Uh 
Rt that it is quality that counts. i 


Cy The Message is the thing. 

Ae That’s why we believe copy is paramount. 

in The size of the Ad. should be dictated by the size of the message, 
eh and not by the size of the appropriation. 


int If you agree, you will doubtless find we have other things in 
common. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
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Nothing is DEAR that increases 
PULUY ICT V4 MCA. 


NOTHING IS CHEAP 
THAT PRODUCES FAILURE 


[RATHBUN: Gran Hie LenGo. * 
725 SO\WNVELLS | St. : 
CHICAGO > 


PRODUCERS OF BUSINESS BUILDING PRINTING 
_ TELEPHONES - HARRISON 6848- 68-49-0850- 6851 
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FIRST IN OH|( 


Advertising Leadership 


First two months of 1925 Co- 
lumbus Dispatch exceeded the 
other local newspapers com- 
bined by 447,195 lines. 


DISPATCH 
Second Paper... 
Third Paper 


3,108,287 lines 
1,512,742 lines 
1,148,350 lines 


Dispatch in 1924 exceeded the 
next largest Ohio newspaper by 
2,500,909 lines and all other Co- 
lumbus newspapers by 3,406,172 
lines. 


Circulation Leadership 
Dispatch has largest circulation 
of any Central Ohio newspaper. 

(Government Statement Sept. 30, 

1924) 

City 
Suburban 
Country 

GRAND Total 


columbus Dispatch 


OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


Make yourselling more effective 


_.This new book gives you methods, plans, 
ideas and suggestions that have been suc- 
cessful in making sales and customers. It 
covers salesmanship from beginning to end— 
and has the most valuable kind of informa- 
tion for you on finding prospects, gaining 
interviews,- presenting your proposition, meet- 
ing objections, closing the sale, and so on. 


Russell’s SALESMANSHIP 
319 pages, 6x9, $3.00 net, postpaid 
Here is a book on successful salesmanship 
that gets right down to brass tacks and 
gives you the practical, usable facts that are 
behind every sale. It gives you the common 
sense of selling—the stuff that lands the 
orders—the basic fundamentals of making a 
customer, or a dealer, or an employer, want 
what you have to sell. 
‘The book tells you how 
to handle every step in 
the sale—the approach, 
interview, demonstra- 


tion, close and depar- 
ture. It tells you what 
you need in the way - 
of sales ammunition, 
how to handle the 
different buying mo- 
tives—every funda- 
mental fact you 
want to know 
about. If you’re 
in selling at all, 
you need this 
book. 


See this 
new book 
for 10 days 

FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination Russell’s SALESMANSHIP, $3.00 
net, postpaid. I agree to return the book, 
postpaid, in ten days or to remit for it then. 
Signed 
Address. 


Position 


Company S.M. 4-4-25 
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‘Making a Sales Room Pay 


(Continued from page 526) 


_a merchant comes to us with his 
| show window lighting problems,” 
says Mr. J. E. Lauderdale, Chi- 
cago sales manager, “we can easily 
determine the kind of equipment 
he needs by having him compare 
his show windows to our model 
window. Then we can demon- 
strate to him exactly what we can 
offer him, for we have every kind 
| of show window lighting fixture 
'right in our model window. The 
| customer can decide exactly what 
_ effect he wants to produce. 


“In nearly every case we sell a 
customer who sees our model win- 
|'dow more fixtures than he had in 
'mind to buy, because we are so 
well equipped to demonstrate to 
him just what we can do in light- 
ing. We show him effects that he 
never dreamed he could produce. 
And when we do that it takes little 
salesmanship to put over the sale. 


Demonstrating Window Fixtures 


“In the displaying of fixtures it 
has always been customary to 
hang all the ceiling fixtures from 
| the ceiling in long rows, making a 
maze of fixtures which makes it 
impossible to point out individual 
points in each fixture. The buyer 
is merely confused with the num- 
ber of different models and cannot 
make up his mind what he does 
like. 

“To avoid this, we prepared a 
long row of booths on one of the 
walls of the sales room, and in 
each booth was placed just one 
fixture. Each booth is covered in 
front with an attractive curtain. 
In showing the fixtures to a cus- 
tomer only one curtain is raised at 
a time, thus making it possible for 
the customer to see and examine 
only one fixture at a time. With 
this method the buyer can easily 
decide for himself which fixture he 
likes.” 

Not long ago one of the largest 
clothing stores in Chicago was in 
the market for a large number of 
overhead fixtures. One of the Cur- 
| tis salesmen submitted prices on 
the kind of fixtures the store 
wanted, and was told that his 
price was too high. The salesman 
reported the objection to the sales 
manager. 
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“We thought this type of fixture 
which sold for about thirty dollars 
was too common for a store in that 
class. We finally got the buyer to 
our demonstration room and when 
he left he had bought fixtures cost- 
ing him ninety dollars a piece. We 
had shown him a fixture which 
was not common with our compet- 
itors; he had no way of comparing 


prices, and our method of dem- 


onstration sold him.” 


The Curtis people believe that in 
closing a business man he should 
be in business-like surroundings, 
so that he will feel at home and 
have nothing to distract him. So 
they have built in connection with 
their sales rooms a_ small office, 
typical in every respect to the 
average office. It even contains a 
dictaphone! And all just for at- 
mosphere. All drawings, catalogs, 
and data are kept out of sight in a 
large file case, but they are easily 
obtainable when needed in closing 
a sale. 

Where the company’s product 
can be carried directly to the pros- 
pect and demonstrated in his place 
of business, most houses do not 
rely on their sales room for clos- 
ing the sale to any large extent. 


American Multigraph’s Policy 


For instance, the salesmen of 
the Addressograph Company carry 
a machine with them with which 
they can demonstrate the main 
features of their products. This 
company has found that it pays to 
carry the sales room to the pros- 
pect’s house, for 77 per cent of the 
demonstrations where the machine 
was left on trial resulted in sales 
last year. 

The exact opposite policy is fol- 
lowed by the Multigraph Com- 
pany, whose salesmen carry no 
machines and do not make trial 
demonstrations. They have found 
it very important to have a good 
demonstration room, for it often 
happens that a machine sent out 
on trial will not be fairly used. 
The Multigraph demonstration 
rooms are so equipped that a com- 
plete demonstration may be given 
quickly and without disturbance. 

“Tt is our window displays that 
make our main floor sales room 


pay,” says B. R. Taber, sales man- 
ager for the Chicago office of the 
Rand Company. “During the past 
year we have employed a profes- 
sional window trimmer to dress 
our windows every week. During 
this time we have had an enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
people coming into our office. 

“While we make very few actual 
sales over the counter, we feel that 
our sales room pays for itself by 
educating prospective users of our 
systems. But were it not for the 
window displays we would prob- 
ably be just as well off in an up- 
stairs office.” 


“In fixing up a demonstration 
room there are few points which 
must not be overlooked. In the 
first place, the room should be a 
demonstration and a sales room,” 
explains a Chicago sales manager 
whose sales room is unusually 
comfortable, “and nothing more. 
It shouldn’t be used as a place to 
store. sample cases, advertising 
matter, or as a cloak room, as 
many are. There should be no 
telephone in it, especially if it is 
in a place where employees are 
likely to use it for personal calls. 


Equipping the Sales Room 


“T have frequently spent as high 
as sixty dollars for one chair for 
a demonstration room, simply be- 
cause I wanted the prospect to be 
so comfortable that he would sink 
down in it and forget about every- 
thing but the sales talk.” 

This sales manager refuses to 
have a clock in demonstration 
rooms to remind prospects of other 
engagements, or make them nerv- 
ous and fidgety to go home. Every 
piece of equipment is mounted on 
a small truck and only one 
machine is rolled in the demon- 
stration room at a time. There is 
nothing to annoy or distract the 
prospect. Advertising matter, cai- 
endars, charts or pictures are 
barred: 


Many sales managers who think 
nothing of investing three or four 
hundred dollars in trying out a 
doubtful salesman, shudder at the 
thought of spending a few dollars 
in fixing up a real demonstration 
room. If the salesman fails, the 
money is lost forever. But the in- 
vestment in demonstration rooms 
is permanent and will return divi- 
dends for many years. 


Try These Questions on Your Business !! 
Does your sales organization know: 
How to secure retail co-operation in moving 


merchandise ? 


How to teach retailers to successfully 
counteract house-to-house competition ? 


How to make better salesmen out of retail 
clerks ? 


How to introduce a new product in 
congested markets ? 


These are but a few of the problems we take into 
consideration when recommending plans for clients 


BRING YOUR SALES PROBLEMS TO US 


JOSEPH EWING 


Marketing and Sales Counsel 


(Not an Advertising Agency) 
36 West 44th Street - NEW YORK CITY 


Among the products I have marketed, also some of those I am now serving are: 

ANGIER PAPER PRODUCTS, FRANTZ - PREMIER VACUUM CLEANERS, 

GAINADAY WASHING MACHINES, HASKELITE VENEER PRODUCTS, 

HUMPHREYS’ GENTLE REMEDIES, LEITCH’S ROOFING MATERIALS, 

MARTIN- PARRY COMMERCIAL BODIES, WM. ROGERS SILVERWARE, 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 


A Selling 


Sales Manager 


Circumstances connected with factory production make 
available the services of an unusual sales manager, 
engaged for a big job and effective in dealing with prin- 
cipals of the highest type. Eighteen years experience in 
selling, more than half in directing the activities of 
others. A man of presence, character and ability, held in 
affectionate esteem by his associates and salesmen, and 
trusted by customers of the house. He knows selling 
from the bottom up, sees straight, and is a hard and 
resourceful worker. Has a fine record in the training 
of salesmen, establishment of branch offices, and general 
organization work, including sales correspondence. Can 
go into the field with salesmen and close difficult cases 
with neatness and dispatch. A big athletic sort of man 
who makes friends easily and does not lose them. He 
will add brains and power to any organization, and, 
while we dislike to lose him, we feel that he is entitled 
to a position of larger scope than circumstances offer in 
his present connection. 


Box 480, ‘Sales Management’”’ 
1801f¥Leland Avenue Chicago 
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House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THE WILLIAM FEATHER MaGazINE. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


EARL B. SHIELDS 
Advertising 


5 


ANY of these vec oh will giadly tell you 
about our service: 


A. H. Barber-Goodhue Company, Chicago 
Brookshire Cheese Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Calumet Steel Company, Chicago’ 

The Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa 
Faber-Schneider Radiator Co., Chicago 

J. E. Porter Corporation, Ottawa, Ill. 
Thoma & Son, Ine., Fairfield, lowa 

The Tupman-Thurlow Co. Inc., New York 


1623 HARAIS Trust BLDG 


Se ee 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices—Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 
EN Wm. Fletcher Inc, 

can put you in 

touch with THE RIGHT MAN 


for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


es we — ADDER”’ 
A eee oF SPEED. "AND ACCURACY 


le Will SUBTRACT $2.50 50 


Div IDE 
Does the same work as more costly ma- 
chines. GUARANTEED. Send your $2.50 
and receive your Machine by return mail. 
opty ADDING MACHINE CO. 
3 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | Ill. 


What to Avoid When You Start 
Out After Mexican Business 


(Continued from page 518) 


“Where a manufacturer sells 
some of the big accounts in this 
country direct, it does not injure 
the jobber so much, for there are 
hundreds of smaller dealers for the 
jobber to work with. But in Mex- 
ico, any jobber or manufacturer 
who develops the dealer in the cit- 
ies outside of the three or four 
leading markets does so for a con- 
siderable time at an actual loss. 
He must have the business of the 
dealers in Mexico City, Monterey 
and Tampico in order to balance 
his losses and difficulties in sell- 
ing the outlying cities. 


Star Salesmanship Needed 


“Because of the high cost of 
selling to the smaller cities, a 
manufacturer has to have a prod- 
uct largely in demand there to jus- 
tify his going in and developing 
the market through his own 
branch office. It is true that the 
average manufacturer may profit- 
ably sell through his branch to the 
few large cities; but when he does 
that, he makes it’impossible for a 
jobber to develop any other mar- 
kets for him, because the jobber 
hasn’t the large cities to balance 
up with the smaller ones.” 

Mr. Chaney finds that any job- 
ber or manufacturer who sends 
anything but his star salesmen to 
Mexico is doing so at the peril of 
his men and his business as well. 
“Tt certainly is no job for a nov- 
ice,” he emphasizes. “And unless 
a man is mature in his ways and 
strong of character, it is danger- 
ous for him to go there. There 
are too many temptations to get 
the better of him. Men fall there, 
where they are not even tempted 
here. 

“A man must not only have the 
character to keep his head and 
shoulders above the water, but he 
must be an educator and a real 


salesman. He must teach his new 
dealers how to sell, as well as to 
sell them. He likewise must have 


the ability to size up a man for a 
credit risk, for it is impossible to 
secure the proper information 
through the usual channels.” 
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Mr. Chaney says that the deal- 
ers in automobiles and accessories 
are about evenly divided between 
English and Spanish speaking, 
which means that the ability to 
speak Spanish is of only second- 
ary importance in the selection of 
salesmen. 

“One of the gravest mistakes 
American manufacturers make in 
entering the Mexican market is in 
using it as a sort of dumping 
ground for obsolete merchandise,” 
declares Mr. Chaney. “It is easily 
possible to trick Mexicans into 
buying old stuff, but when they do 
discover that they have been 
fooled, they are permanently op- 
posed not only to that particular 
factory’s products, but to nearly 
all American-made goods as. well. 
Because the field is virgin, it 
should be pampered and given the 
best. Only in that way are Amer- 
ican manufacturers going to get 
their portion of this business.” 


Warns Retailers Against 
Hand-to-Mouth Policy 


In an address before the Cali- 
fornia Retail Clothiers’, Furnish- 
ers’ and Hatters’ Association, W. 
Bradley Tyrrell, vice president of 
the Bradley Knitting Mills, warned 
the retailers that unless hand-to- 
mouth buying stopped, manufac- 
turers would take over the control 
of distribution and sell direct. 


“If a manufacturer fails to get 
advance orders and wants to stay 
in business, sooner or later he 
must provide his own _ reserve 
depot, assuming thereby the obli- 
gations presumably held by the 
retailer,” Mr. Tyrrell said. 


“For the unthinking retailer it 
is an ideal situation when he can 
go to market and buy just what he 
wants for immediate delivery and 
be sure of getting it. It has given 
him a chance to experience turn- 
over and it would seem that the 
whole retail world has gone mad 
on the question of turnover of late. 
It is my opinion that there is as 
much danger in great turnover as 
there is in lack of it.” 


SALES PSYCHOLOGY 
SALESMEN, and those ambitious to 
become successful salesmen, need 
this little book, “INSURING SALES 
SUCCESS”. It contains the outline of scientific selling 
used by the Institute in increasing the sales volume of 
thousands in many of America’s national organizations. 
It explains Sales Psychology, and builds a practical 
sales plan from approach to close. It's FREE. 

Send for it today 10 


Shirley Parker Institute] 
OS! Market Street.San Francisco Cal 


a !” 
$63,393 i220"! 


$63,393.00 worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page “form” letter at a. total cost of 
less than $100.00. Send 25c. fora ony of Pest- 
age Magazine and an actual copy of this letter. 
If you sell, you need Postage which tells how to 
write Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, Booklets, 
House Magazines. Rabseription $2 a year for 12 
numbers full of selling ideas. Anything that can 
be sold can be soldby mail. 

POSTAGE—18 East 18 St.— NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STICKERS — LABELS 


gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed seals in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1627 S. M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 


Sales Letters *i *5 
aies Letters «ci 
Forceful, convincing appeals that will quickly 
increase your sales. Successful experience en- 
ables us to create new ideas that vitalize your message 
with pulling power. We write letters, folders and cir- 
culars,that produce sales or collections,from prospects, 
customers, dealers, salesmen. Just send us your letters, 
literature, or an outline of your proposition with remit- 
tance. We guarantee satisfaction or your money refun- 
ded. Letter will be promptly written and forwarded. 


Outys 
§ Free Laflet —~ Tells How 


STANDARD SLIDE Grp. 220848 


==)", Handy Expense Booke | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


Heat Tole §~CARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
byes Above. P. 0. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia 


tf For MOTOR 
& ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING IN 
ENGLAND consu/t 


The HERITAGE PETERS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD.. 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND. 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease sales. Ask us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


News of the Road 


A recent announcement in the financial 
pages of daily newspapers regarding the 
new Neil House in Columbus, Ohio, will 
be of interest to sales executives. An 
issue of nearly three million dollars worth 
of bonds has already been sold to finance 
this new thirteen story hotel. The build- 
ing is at present about one-third com- 
pleted, and will be ready for occupancy 
by September 1, 1925, in ample time for 
the crowds at the Ohio State football 
games. For the last few years Columbus 
has had an acute shortage of hotel rooms 
and the need for additional accommoda- 
tions has been great. The new Neil will 
contain 657 guest rooms, and every facility 


for providing the ultimate in service for 
its guests. 


Another announcement from the state of 
Ohio contains the news that a fifty-story 
tower is to be the crowning feature of 
Cleveland’s sixty million Union Terminal 
development. According to official news 
from the Van Sweringen offices, this tower 
will rise 708 feet above the concourse floor 
of the new Union Station and will over- 
look the public square. This will be the 


| second tallest building in the world, just 


84 feet under the peak of the Woolworth 
tower. 


Beginning March 1, sales managers stay- 
ing at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
will be able to keep in close touch with the 
latest news from their home towns. On 
that date, portable radio receiving sets 
will be placed in the electrician’s office, 
where a call will bring a portable six- 
tube set, supplied on a rental basis, to 
any room. These sets have no ground 
wire or attachments outside of their own 
cabinets so that the guest has no connec- 
tions to make and can place the set any- 
where he wishes. 


The Midnight Limited on the Wabash 
Railway has just clipped twenty minutes 
from its running time between Chicago 
and St. Louis. This flyer, instead of leav- 
ing the Dearborn Station at 11:45 p. m., 
arriving at St. Louis at 7:41 a. m., now 
leaves at 12:05 a. m., and arrives at St. 
Louis at the same time as previously. 


Another new community hotel, to be 
operated by the American Hotels Corpora- 
tion, is nearing completion in Troy, New 
York. This new hostelry will rise to a 
height of seven stories and will contain 
165 rooms. 


One of the leading hotel journals in 
the country published an editorial in a 
recent issue, entitled, “Facts vs. Fancy on 
Dining in Hotels.” It is this publisher’s 
opinion, that the sales manager can do a 
genuine service for his salesmen by calling 
their attention to the fact that in a large 
number of instances they will actually get 
more for their money in the dining rooms 
of the hotel than outside. More and more 
the better hotels through the country are 
making it possible for the salesmen to buy 
better breakfasts and better luncheons at 
lower prices. 
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Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Under THe BLackstoneE Management 


7 


| 
HE fascination of its sur- | 
roundingsand the incom- | 
parable nicety of service | 
whichimpressesthefirst-time | 
guestat THEDRAKE, Chicago, | 
is reflected in the patronage | 
record year after year. Thus is 
explained, perhaps, the rea- 
son why so many, who may 
changehotelaccommodations 
| from time to time invariably 
| come back to THE DRAKE. 


Rates are moderate 


Hotel 


Claridge 


Dearborn St., North of Division 
CHICAGO 


; ~ 
; HOteEt Claridge 


marks a new order 
of things among Chicago 
hotels. The Claridge 
is new and uniquely 
equipped. In the hotel 
are such features as: 

Swimming Pool 

Gymnasium 


Handball Courts 
Indoor Golf Net 


Notably moderate 
prices. 


Hotel Claridge has 300 fine, bright, 
cheeryrooms,nearlyallwithbothtub 
and shower. Rates arefrom$2.50 
to $5 for one person —correspond- 
ingly moderate for two, with special 
weekly rates that are uneq 


i. 


Under the personal manage. 
ment of H E Rice and Son 
who also operate the Hotel 
Pershing in Chicago's fam- J 


ous Woodlawn district. 
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Cheltenham Bold on 


Standardization 
(Continued on page 533) 


with copy about as fresh and vital 
as the Farmers’ Almanac for 1876. 
There are enough of them doing 
that already, without holding out 
any incentives to extend the prac- 
tice, in the form of standardized 
type-pages or otherwise. 

I haven’t any quarrel with the 
principle of standardization that I 
know of. It might very well be 
a good thing for all of the grocery 
papers, for example, to adopt a 
standard size of page, and where 
a number of different publications 
are handled in one shop I can see 
where standardization might be 
important as a measure of econ- 
omy. 

But I have very little enthusi- 
asm for standardization based 
upon solicitude for the advertiser, 
and the desire to save him and his 
agency some little effort and ex- 
pense. What the advertiser needs 
(and what a good many agents 
need too, for the matter of that) 
is to have the distinctive charac- 
teristics of business publications 
impressed upon him, rather than 
their superficial points of similar- 
ity. He doesn’t need any addi- 
tional encouragement to indulge 
in the time-honored practice of 
saving production costs at the 
spigot, only to turn loose a flood of 
generalities at the bung-hole. 


We have read with great inter- 
est the article “Is Turnover in the 
Sales Force Really a Blessing in 
Disguise?” in your March 21 edi- 
tion of Sales Management. 

Although the editor of this 
article refrains from using his 
name we are under the impression 
that you have this information as 
well as his address in your files. 
Will you kindly convey to him our 
expression of appreciation for a 
man of his type; one who has 
“backbone” enough to run _ his 
own sales organization. This sales 
manager has certainly given his 
subject a great deal of thought, 
and we are in complete accord 
with his ideas throughout. 

An article of this character goes 
a long way towards making your 
publication worth while—L. C. 
Straus, sales manager, Thomas & 
Son, Inc. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


VICE PRESIDENT, TREASURER AND 
general manager important American indus- 
trial firm in New York, wishes to locate in 
Europe (France or Italy preferred) with 
American commercial or industrial organiza- 
tion. Broad experience and good connections 
in Europe. Formerly high official United 
States government, foreign service. Fifteen 
years successful engineering (mechanical) and 
executive (organization and management) 
work in United States; ten years in Europe. 
Christian, American citizen of British extrac- 
tion. Age 44, married. Write full particulars 
first letter. Box 483, SALES MANAGEMENT, 19 
West 44th Street, New York. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT AN ESTAB- 
lished and reliable corporation on commission 
basis in New Orleans and vicinity. Must be 
an article of proven merit, and one the public 
needs. Am in position to show you results. 
Can satisfy you with references. Roy Gadbois, 
8022 S. Claiborne Ave., New Orleans, La. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, 384 YEARS OLD; 
several years’ sales experience; now handling 
sales force 25 men, marketing specialty na- 
tionally; know administration and how to get 
business. Investigate. Box 481, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


OUR ALL WOOL, UNION LABEL SUITS 
and overcoats—made to measure, direct to 
wearer at $24.50, give absolute ‘‘customer sat- 
isfaction”, building repeat business for you. 
Write Scott System, Inc., 99M Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 


MEN! SELL MADE-TO-MEASURE (UNION 
label) correctly tailored  suits-overcoats at 
$19.75. Write for profit plan. Universal Tail- 
ors, D99 Bedford, Boston, Mass. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and mental energy than most 
possess; if you have a demonstrable record in 
large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 
sales manager, 208 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. Cooperation un- 
limited. 3. Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR—A MAN WHO 
has had selling experience; who is in sym- 
pathy with salesmen; who knows that sales- 
men don’t want to be preached at but who 
knows that salesmen appreciate helpful and 
interesting news about what other salesmen are 
doing, will find a real opportunity in the posi- 
tion we have open. Must be able to turn out 
a readable and helpful house organ for sales- 
men every week. Should not be more than 
thirty years old, and should have at least two 
years experience in actual sales work. Box 
389, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 
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HOW 
OLDSMOBILE 
USES 
NAMAPCO 
MAPS 


To visualize, accurately and eco- 
nomically, the efficiency of their 
big sales organization and the pro- 
ductiveness of various territories. 


And One Girl 


keeps up this work for the 
entire United States. 


Namapco Map System in offices of 
the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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OLDS Moz 

By- 
LD:S wé; ZO. 
Attach. Asst. Sales Manayer 


MONG other large automobile organizations using NAMAPCO 
SYSTEMS are Buick, Chandler, Chevrolet, Durant, Ford, Hud- 
son, Marmon, Oakland, Packard, Paige, Reo, Studebaker, Wills-St. 
Claire and Willys-Overland. 
Write our home office, 504 Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, 


and let us show you how you can use Namapco Maps 
to reduce selling costs and produce more business. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


504 Murphy Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS 111 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
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HE Williams Oil-O-Matic Burner was originated at Bloomington, Illinois, in 1918. 
Five years of steady effort brought its 1923 retail sales to $1,112,000 in its home ter- 
ritory—lIllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. . During 1924 sales jumped to 
$3,080,000—not by a miracle, but by a logical plan, which many a manufacturer could employ. 


Until 1924 no advertising had been used. Then In eight months, much more was accomplished 


a plan was presented to the company. It was the 
same plan that had brought a 77% gain in sales 


with Chicago Tribune advertising than five years 
of hard work had produced without the help of its 


and a 43% increase in dealers 
in the Chicago Territory for 
Cribben & Sexton Company in 
their fifty-second year. Using 
it the Richardson Roofing 
Company had boosted sales 
57% in the same area within 
twelve months. Through it, 
also, the Holland Furnace 
Company had gained leader- 
ship in its field. 


Chicago Territory Sales 


After 5 years without Tribune advertising— 


[ePRI-$1,112,000 


After 8 months with Tribune advertising— 


1924-$3,080.000 


Chicago Territory 
Dealers 


After 5 years without Tribune advertising— 


selling power. But the cam- 
paign did even more. The 
sales pattern cut by The Chi- 
cago Tribune has been adap- 
ted to the entire nation. Du- 
plicate plans are now sched- 
uled for forty-one metropolitan 
centers. Twenty-eight of these 
are already in operation. 


The Williams Oil-O-Matic fac- 


_ tory at Bloomington had 6,900 


Convinced by these proved 
successes, the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation 
adopted it in May, 1924. A 
well defined campaign of in- 
tensive selling was launched 


-63 Dealers 


After 8 months with Tribune advertising— 


1924-324 Dealers 


square feet of floor space in 
1923. Fifty-seven thousand 
square feet were outgrown in 
the fall of 1924. Today a great 
new factory is being built—a 
monument to zone newspaper 


in The Chicago Territory, 


where 17% of the country’s 
population and 20% of its wealth are concentrated. 


Chicago Tribune Advertising 
Proves Its Power in 5 States 


Advertising in The Chicago Sunday Tribune was 
scheduled in order to reach 60% of the families in 
1,064 towns of this rich territory. 


It was aggressively merchandised throughout the 


five states during the balance of 1924. Because 
no advertising preceded it, the campaign had an 
opportunity to demonstrate its worth decisively. 


The year closed with Chicago Territory 
producing $1,960,000 more in sales than in 
1923—a gain of 175%. Two hundred and 
sixty-one new dealers were added—a gain 
of 414% and an assurance of still greater 
sales during 1925. 


advertising and merchandising. 


Get the Plan That Made These 
Gains for Williams Oil-O- Matic 


Would you like to learn about the plan which was 
presented to Williams Oil-O-Matic a year ago? 


You have the same opportunity to hear it which 
they had—and accepted. They could have been 
content with the steady growth under their old 
methods. But they would have lagged years 
behind their present progress had they not been 
willing to listen. They might have delayed action, but 

their success, too, would have been delayed. 


Why not send for a Tribune man now? 
His call puts you under no obligation what- 
ever. The facts he will lay before you may 
be as profitable to you as Williams Oil-O- 
Matic found them. 


The Ubicago Tribune 


The World's Greatest Newspaper u. 


Circulation Over 600,000 on Week Days and Over 1,000,000 on Sundays 
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